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PREFACE 


This booklet is addressed to all who are interested in improv- 
ing history teaching in our schools. History is losing its utility 
and interest as a subject for study primarily because of defective 
teaching. It is believed that history teaching could be made 
more interesting and effective by free use of audio-visual aids 

An attempt has been made in the booklet to offer practical 
suggestions in making and utilizing audio-visual aids for the 
teaching of Indian History. The book is e 

n 3 n 5 
special use to : et ee 

(a) Teachers in schools (both primary and secondary) 
(i) who desire to make audio-visual aids ; and í 
(ii) who want to utilize them for better history teaching. 
(b) Workers in Adult Education Centres, 
(i) who desire to take audio-visual aids ; and 
(ii) who want to utilize them for brief, interesting and 
effective representation of historical subject matters 
to their audience. 
(c) Teachers in training (both graduates and under- 
graduates) 
(i) who desire to learn the making of audio-visual aids ; 


and 
(ii) who want to learn the method of utilizing them for 


* better history teaching. 
author would consider himself rewarded, if the booklet 


The 
g ways and means of improving history 


is of some use in showin, 
teaching in our country. / 4 
_ Santiniketan / 
26th. September 1951. * 
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CHAPTER I 


Audio-visual Aids and the Problems 
of History Teaching 


Introduction 

Though a recent movement, the case for audio-visual aids in 
education does no longer require pleading ; the experiences of the 
last Great War have established their claim as the most effective 
and quick methods for education. Audio-visual aids have enter- 
ed very rapidly into class-rooms ; the modern teacher may be said 
to have acquired a craze for it. The phenomenal growth of the 
movement in recent years could be illustrated from the following 
facts. A book on audio-visual education gives 700 references to 
specialist books, pamphlets and journals as well as articles in 
professional and popular magazines on the subject; of them 
about 525 were dated 1940 or later, 1500 appeared during the per- 
iod 1935-40, and 25 were published prior to 1935. Such astound- 
ingly rapid development is bound to leave loop-holes. Naturally, 


"many of the questions in the field of audio-visual education have 


. not yet been precisely and satisfactorily answered. What are 


audio-visual aids ? How, to what extent, and under what con- 
ditions do they help learning ? Which types are best suited to 
the different subjects and various grade levels ? How can they 
be incorporated as integrative and supplementary, rather than as 
separate and substitutionary agents to usual instructions in the 
class-room ? In fact the most enthusiastic teacher in the field is 
not very clear in his mind about audio-visual education ; as a re- 
sult he may injure the infant movement rather than serve its 
cause ; there is a positive danger that audio-visual education may 
become an end in itsel; without remaining a means to the end. 
The purpose of this monograph is to attempt to answer some of 
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the above questions in particular reference to the teaching of 
Indian History in our schools. 


Audio-visual aids in learning 


Education can only result from experience. We learn tl.rough 
the experiences which we undergo in the process of living. The 
object of furmal education is to provide for the necessary and 
desirable experiences for the child within a limited time and in 
specified fields. The success in formal education thus depends 
upon the planning of the experiences to be provided for and bring- 
ing them within the realisation by the child. The school is 
charged with the responsibility of selecting the most important 
and desirable of the experiences, classifying them, and presenting 
them to the pupils in a manner appreciable to them. It must be 
remembered that the child has very little experience of the world ; 
asa learner in becoming acquainted with it he must not only 
master a bewildering number oi facts, concepts and relationships 
but he must also co-ordinate these in such a way that they repre- 
sent an organised and helpful outlcok instead of unrelated and 
unusable items ; besides, all these mastering, co-ordinating and 
utilising must be done with as little time and effort as possible— 
the efficiency and ingenuity of the teacher and the effectiveness 


of educational methods depend upon the successful accomplish- 
ment of the task. 


From the very nature of the case, most of the experiences 
in the school have to be symbolic—usually they are offered through 
verbal symbols, oral or written. No doubt, in many cases, verbal- 
ism is the quickest method of representing an experience ; but 
its success depends upon the commonness of the information, in- 
sight and background between the conveyer and the conveyee. 
For example, a scientist might be able to describe the theory of 
the fourth dimension very accurately and still not be able to 
make bimself understood because his hearers lacked sufficient in- 
formation, insight or background, to comprehend for “words like 
money are of value, only if there is value behind them." Verbal- 
ism, very often leaves the teacher in + fool’s paradise, he derives 
immense self-satisfaction by delivering an eloquent lecture orin 
succeeding in making the pupils read the prescribed pages, but 
not realising that they have not learnt much by undergoing the 


ll 
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processes. Again in regard to certain items of knowledge, verbal- 
ism is confusing and uneconomic, there are cases, where many 
sentences are required to bring home a single concept or idea ; 
the teacher has to translate the original item accurately into 
symbol and pass these along to the pupils who then have to trans- 
late them back into the original image (e.g. imagine, the teacher 
has to convey the idea of a minaret. the operation of some 
mechanical device, a landscape etc.) This translation and re- 
translation provide many opportunities for error, misemphasis, 
misinterpretation and misunderstanding. Image is the greatest 
instrument of instruction. What the child gets out of any sub- 
ject presented to him is simply the image which he himself forms 
with regard to it. Tt cannot be denied that sensory images are 
much more clear and effective than verbal ones. As an individual 
learns first through his sensory channels, such learning is usually 
the most natural end consequently the easiest. When one sees, 
hears, touches, tastes and smells, his experiences are direct, con- 
crete and ‘more or less permanent. Higher learning is more 
symbolic and indirect ; it is built upon the earlier learning ; its 
success would thus depend upon the clarity and effectiveness of 
the images impressed during the early years. Sensory experiences 
are thus not only essenti: 1 to better understanding but the extent 
and success of the pupils’ future learning and mental activity also 
depend on them. It may be said that the greater the number 
and variety of these experiences, the better able the pupil will be 
to comprehend and interpret other new ideas as they are present- 
ed to him later. The success of the school as a formal agency 
of education depends upon its capacity to furnish as many oppor- 
tunities as possible for direct sensing in order to widen the pupils’ 
environment. In most cases first hand experience is the most 
educative type of experience ; but always itis not, and some- 
times, it is neither desirable, nor possible for the pupils to obtain 
it. For example, it is not desirable for the pupil to have first 
hand experience with disease, accidents, bad social, physical 
habits etc. Yet it is dsirable for him to have a vicarious experi- 
ence with them so that he may be able to recognise their char- 
acteristics, operation or action and effects. Again it is not possi- 
ple for an average pupil to see in person, the Athemian Acropolis, 
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the Eskimos, marine life on the ocean floor and thousands 
of other things. To have direct contacts with these and other 
inaccessible objects and phenomena would be too expensive in 
both time and money to arrange. Lastly, there are situations, ob- 
jects, or types of phenomena where a reproduction is better for 
instructional purposes than the original one, the original {being 
too complex, too large, too small, too fast, too slow, too inaudible 
or too untimely to be successfully experienced first hand. In all 
there comes the scope of audio-visual aids. 


What are Audio- visual aids ? 


Audio-visual aids are intended to present 
unit of knowledge through audio or visual 
in order to ensure quick and effective learning. For appreciating 


the true nature and the proper use of audio-visual aids, the 
following may be remembered :— 


an experience or a 
stimuli or through both 


(1) Though in teachers’ training institutions there are de- 
partments of and courses in audio-visual instructions, 
yet it is not a separate school subject. It has no con- 
tent of its own: it permeates all instruction; it is a 
technique to aid in the presentation of knowledge, con- 
cepts and ideas : it is believed that through such pre- 
sentations they are more easily and clearly understood, 
appreciated and applied. Tt must be remembered fhat 
audio-visual aids do not exist separately. 

(2) Any and every 


audio-visual stimulus may not be educa- 
tive. Audio- 


visual aids are means to ends and it must 
ned whether they are serving the 

ends in view, 
(3) Use of audio-visua] 
entertainment, Audio 


;opies e Studied by presenting 
on it, espécia]ly through his two 


D 


* 
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(4) ae visual aids should not be thought as synonymous 
with motion pictures either silent or sound; and th 
are extremely varied in devices and bol used E 
making appeal to the auditory and visual s : T 
eh aes d ts ryan enses ofthe 

ed. esides the motion picture, audio-visual aids - 

belonging to more than a dozen different types could b 
tabulated. ? 

(5) Audio-visual aids are neither substitute for the teacher 
nor for books. They are not self-contained teachin 
devices ; they are helps to the teacher and should E 
used as complementary to other teaching materials and 
devices used by him. 

(6) Audio-visual aids may make appeal to the auditory 
sense or to the visual one, or to both at the same time à 

(7) Audio-visual instruction is only a part of the general 
instructional activity. Visualising cannot be separated 
from verbalising. Audio-visual experience becomes 
meaningful and more effective, if supplemented by pro- 
per explanations. In short, the relationship between 
verbalism and visualising is reciprocal and this should 
be properly appreciated in the presentation of any audio- 
visual aid. 

Classification of audio-visual aids. 
The concept of audio-visual aids may be further clarified by 


attempting to list the different types of audio-visual aids most 
aah N is 
ification Of audio-visual aids will 


commonly used. The classi 
differ according to the principle involved in classification and no 
classification may be regarded as exhaustive. The following 


classification is made on the basis of the types of material and 


kinds of illustration used for making the aids :— 
(1) Blackboard an 
(2) Charts : table, st 


(3) Dramatics : p& comi 
shadow play. 

(4) Flat pictures ; photographs, prints and p 

(5) Straphs ; pictorial statistics, bar, diagram. 


d bulletin board. 
ream and tree and organisation or flow. 


me, playlet, pageant, puppet show, 


ostcards. 
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(6) Maps : flat, relief, projection, electric, globe. 
(7) Models ; objects and specimens. 

(8) Motion pictures ; silent and sound. 

(9) Phonographs, records. and transcriptions. 

(10) Poster, Cartoons and clippings. 

(11) Radio, dictaphone and loud-speaker. 

(12) Stereoscopes. 

(13) Pictures : Still and Projected. 

(14) Trips, journeys, tours and visits. 

Edgar Dale gives a different classification based upon the 
kinds of experience presented through the aid. He calls it the 
“Cone of Experience" ; the range of experience through audio- 
visual aids as classified by him is between direct experience. and 
pure abstraction. 


/ Verbal symbols 

Visual symbols. 

. Radio Recordings 

Still Pictures. 

. Motion Pictures. 
Exhibits. 
Field trips. 

Demonstrations. 

Dramatic participation. 

Contrived experience. d AE 

Direct, purposeful experiences, 

This classification helps in the evalu 

aid as an unit of experience 

pose and utility of using th. 


ation ofan audio-visual 
and brings to the forefront the pur- 
e aids. 

Conditions for successful use of audio-visual aids in instruction 
It has already been pointed out that audio-visu 
only means toan end. The success of 
pends upon the use to which 
teaching device may be helpful 
and-money killing alone. 


al aids are 
an audio-visual aid de- 
it is put. "Audio-visual aid asa 
in instruction, it may also be time- 


Audio-visual aids in instruction being a 


> 2 
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new and, at the same time, catchy movement, is in greater danger 
of not being put to the right use. As we have very little experien- 
ce as yet with audio-visual aids, we do not have a large and 
substantial foundation on which appropriate principles for the 
optimum utilisation of the aids could be based. This makes the 
case of the teacher aspiring to use audio-visual aids in his lesson 
more difficult. He must be constantly on guard for the proper 
use of the audio-visual aids presented by him. It may be helpful 
to the teacher to keep the following in mind :— 


(1) He must be clear in his mind about the exact point in 
the lesson which the aid is expected to illuminate and 
how it could do it. Instances are not rare when audio- 
visual aids miss their point. A teacher presenting a 
nice poster ‘Food is the condition of Industrial Pros- 
perity" is expected to achieve little in a lesson on Agri- 
cultura] backwardness of India. 


(2) Economic use of the time of hoth the teacher and of the 
pupils must be a vital consideration in the selection of 
aids. For example, in a lesson on Akbar, it is not eco- 
nomic to spend half an hour in showing pictorial repre- 
sentation of Akbar’s fight with Rana Partap. The pre- 
cise purpose of the lesson should constantly be before 
the mind of the teacher and he must be ‘sure that the 
time spent in the preparation and the presentation of 
the aid, both from his and from the pupil’s stand-point, 
is worth it. 

(3) The aids used should be according to the stage of the 

mental development of pupils ; they should be suited to 

the age, intelligence and experience of the pupils. Too 
easy aids create undesirable pupil-attitudes, while too 
difficult ones stand on the way of learning. For example, 
the introduction of a cow to a senior class as an aid to 
illustrate the concept of the particular quadruped is 
likely to excite laughter; the illustration of the first 
battle of Panipat with the help of puppets in the same 
class is not »xpected to be taken seriously. On the other 
hand, the presentation of the parentage of Akbar, for 


v 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
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example, through a geneological tree in class II may 
only serve to puzzle the pupils. 


The teacher should bear in mind that every kind of topic 
does not lend itself to be illustrated by every type of 
audio-visual aid ; each type of audio-visual aid has its 
own particular advantage in illustrating certain kinds of 
topics. For example, for certain kinds of facts, the 
motion picture could be used with the maximum effect, 
while for certain others, graphs and charts could be 
specially suitable. The use of one when some other type 
of aid would be more appropriate is uneconomical. 


The teacher should be conscious that an aid may be 
merely.amusing and not educative. He should Ee care- 
ful that the educaticnal elements may not be subservient 
to the dramatic and the spectacular. The teacher may 
be careful so that the “side shows may not eat up the 
tent.” 


The material presented by the teacher through the aid 
should be accurate and authentic. 


An aid to be effective must represent a whole idea, in a 
concise but comprehensive manner, 


The mere display of an aid may not be regarded as suffi- 
cient ; it should be deliberately utilised for the educa- 
tional purpose in view ; there is nothing magical in tho 
aids to make the pupils educated at their mere presen- 
tation ; it must be remembered that the aids do not even 
present complete educational settings in themselves. An 
audio-visual aid may remain abstract and may not serve 
its purpose unless explained by the teacher. ` 

For successful utilisation of the 


is essential. The teacher has to prepare the aid accord- 


ing to the plan and must ascertain exactly when, how 
and for what Purpose it should be used. 


Some sort of pupil preparation is also helpful for the 
Success of a lesson with audio-visual aids. The pupils 
may be led to feel a need or lack th 


: i bat the aid can assist 
very materially to Satisfy. Favourable attitude or mind- 


aid adequate preparation 
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set, on the part of the pupils for the aid, should be 
created from before ; they must have some idea of the 
major problems in the lesson and some idea of what to 
expect from the aid, so that they would have in mind 
very specific things for which to watch. 

(11) There should be ample opportunities for pupil partici- 
pation in the preparation and the presentation of the. 
aid. Learning by doing is an admitted educational 
principle. 

(12) The teacher should see that the audio-visual aids are not 
too numerous. The danger of over-use of the aids is 
great because they are in fashion now-a-days and be- 
cause they are more readily available too. The use of 
an indiscriminate multiplicity of aids are sure to rob 

u^ them of their novelty and value. 


(13) As the use of the aidsin instruction is still an infant 
movement, the teacher would do well by constantly 
evaluating them on the following basis: (i) Pupils’ 
ability to use the aids effectively, (4?) Pupils’ interest and 
attitude, (iii) Pupils’ participation, (iv) General class 
atmosphere, (v) Formal and informal tests and exami- 
nations, 


Problems of History Teaching 


The object of the present monograph is to explore the possi- 
bilities of the use of audio-visual aids in the teaching of history 
in Indian schools. History teachers would do well to be conscious 
that their subject is rapidly losing popularity. History does not 
seem to have any value to the pupils save examination value. 
Knowledge gained through the study of history has no transfer 
value in life, it is too much bound to the text books and to the 
examination. This is principally due to the defective method of 
teaching the subject. It is admitted that history is one of the 
worst taught subjects in Tndian schools ; role learning is regarded 
as the most suitable method for the study ofthe subject. The 
poor teaching of history mày be said to be partly due to the 
special teaching prokiems created by the nature of the contents 
of the subject. Unless the problems are satisfactorily tackled, 
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the teaching of history and the status of the subject in schools is 
not likely to improve :— 

(1) The bulk of the contents of history belong to the past ; 
some of which go back to thousands and thousands of 
years ago. Being in the present, it is very difficult to 
understand and appreciate the events which h 
place in the past. Society is an organism ; it is under- 
going continuous changes some of which are not very 
perceptible. while others are quite radical and glaring. 
The result is that the past experience of one’s own 
social group may appear to him as quite strange un- 
stable. The culture, the habits, the social usages, lan- 
guage, ideas, thoughts etc., of the past are so different 
from ours that the only means of knowing them seems 
to be verbalisation—scope of direct experience and appre- 
ciation is very meagre. It is not psychologically true to 
think that an individual, in his life, through different 
stages of growth and development, recapitulates the 
history of the race (Culture epoch Theory), so that if we 
begin with ancient history 
modern age, historical fa 
The princip 


ave taken 


and gradually pass on to the 
cts will appear less abstract. 
al problem in history teaching remains to in- 
vest the past with a sense of reality, 
tunities so that the experience of the s 
past may come within the reach of pupils’ experience liv- 
ing in the present. A History teacher has constantly to 


think out the ways and means of replacing verbalisation 
with direct Sensory experience. 


(2) Every science has its own method of 
truth ; taking into account the speci 
ject maiter a science has to find out 


to provide oppor- 
ocial group in the 


discovering the 
al nature of its sub- 
appropriate methods 
ery student of a 


ctive reasoning. There is little 


s : àve direct experience of 
finding out a historica] truth. i 
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(3) 


(4) 


venient 


Time and place senses are essential to history. Devoid of 
them history becomes story. To retain the historical per- 
spective, every historical event must be located in time 
and place. Again, the time and place covered by historical 
facts are very wide. At the same time, time and space 
concepts, particularly the former, are most difficult to 
convey—verbalism is of little help in this field. 


History has to deal with a bewildering number of facts, 
everything that has ever happened on earth comes with- 
in the scope of history. Moreover mere narration of 
events is not history. History has to discern the causal 
relations existing between happenings and has to trace 
the development of human society through such re- 
lationships. The hosts of events in history with their 


complicated patterns of relationships are not easy to re- 
present in a managable form. Mere verbalism appears 
to be completely inadequate for the problem. 


(5) Tracing of relationships between historical happenings 


and the maintenance of historical sequence between them 
present many other problems to a student of history. 
Human development, through ages, may be divided into 
different aspects, such as economic, political, religious, 
social, cultural and the like. Such divisions result in the 
analysis of the relationship between events from a parti- 
cular viewpoint and the happenings in one field hold 
closer together and explain one another better than the 
happenings in other fields. The time sequence, has also 
causal significance. Some-times, time sequence cuts 
across the logical sequence and creates difficult problems 
in presentation. Verbalisation seems to be inadequate 
for representing such complicated data. 


In the face of so many problems, it is only natural that suc- 

«ful teaching of history would prove a very formidable task ; 

"aeri by the problems; he history teacher finds it more con- 
ou 


to take recourse to sheer verbalism ; narration on the 


t of the teacher and cramming on the parts of the pupils appear 
par 


to be the best m 


ethods in dealing with the subject in the school. 
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But on the other side, certain advantages could also be claim- 
ed for the teaching of history. History deals with human beings ; 
human thoughts, human feelings ; human problems, human re- 
lationships, human actions and the like form the subject-matter of 
history. From that point of view, the subject-matter of history 
should be nearest to the experience of the pupils. There are cer- 
tain essential similarities between men of all ages—there is a vital 
continuity between human thoughts, human feelings, human pro- 
blems and the like through the ages. A human child at the dawn 
of civilisation may be easier to understand for the child than any 
material thing which may be in his daily use. Only, if we could, 
somehow, bridge the gulf between the past and the present, his- 
tory might have appeared as the life of the pupils themselves. In 
such a case, there would not be anything more interesting and 
more educative than history. Good teaching should turn history 
into one of the best school subjects—its educational potentialities 
are almost unlimited, Our attempt in the following pages would 


be to examine contribution of audio-visual 


aids to successful 
teaching of history, 


CHAPTER II 
Excursions and Models 


Appeal to reality in the teaching of history : School trips 
and excursions to places and objects of historical interest 


Each one of us in a sense, is a maker of history ; our experi- 
ences at one time would become the subject-matter of history. 
Because of the distance oftime and place historical facts seem s 
to be so unreal. Though human beings cannot escape the ravages 
of time, some of their works do, and give us an opportunity of 
direct study of history. The following are the possibilities of dir- 
ect study of historical materials: (a) Places of worship, temples, 
mosques, ete, (5) Tombs, memorials, burial grounds and the like. 
(c) Monuments, battle-fields, other historical sites, tanks, old 
forts, etc. (d) Museums and houses of old families with relics of 
historical interest, such as, weapons, utensils, costumes, painting 
sculpture, old manuscripts, ete. (e) Ruins of capitals and educa- 
tional centres. ( f) Administrative and legislative centres with re- 
cords of historical decisions and happenings. (g) Sites of exca- 


vation. 
The following may b 
above in the teaching of history :— 
(1) They are expected to create a sense of reality among 
pupils about history ; they should realise that history is 


not story. 


e regarded as the significance of the 


add spice to the teaching of history ; should 
f classroom lectures ; should pro- 
direct experience and concretise 


They may even be able to create 


(2) They should 
break “the monotony © 
vide opportunities for 
some of the concepts. 
favourable attitude towards the subject. 

ion of architecture, sculpture, painting 


(3) For the appreciat 
and the like th&ir services are invaluable. 
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(4) Sometimes, they may be made to create the proper 
atmosphere for the teaching of history. 


(b) They may also be made to illustrate the historical 
method. They are the sources of history, and with their 
help, attempt may be made with the school group to 
build up the history of any particular historical hap- 
pening. 


But it must also be pointed out that appeal to realities does 
not offer as rich a field in the teaching of history 
school subjects. Original materials in history are scarce; they 
have not been systematically preserved in the past. As such 
whatever materials have fortunately come down to us are mostly 
isolated items rather than any whole fact or event in history. 
Hence it is very difficult to present alesson in history through 
original materials. Only a very well-equipped and well arranged 
history museum can help. Moreover, in most cases the subject 
matters of history are not material things, but abstract happen- 
ings in time and they cannot be handed down in their original 
form. Hence original materials could be utilised in history-teach- 
ing only as illustrations to the lessons at certain points. 


as in other 


No school can possess ori 


ginal historical materials to any great 
extent, 


Hence, utilisation of original materials in history takes 
the form of trips and excursions. For the success of such trips 
and excursions, a history teacher should bear the following in 
mind ;— 

(1) To start with, the teacher should make 

local possibilities in regard to original 

tory. He should then w 
trips and excursions for a 
ing such plan with his tea 
So far as a particular less 
cursion should be undert 
tive in furthering the a 


a survey of the 
materials in his- 
ork out a plan for historical 
whole session, closely correlat- 
ching of history in the class. 
on is concerned, the trip or ex- 
aken when it will be most effec- 

ssociative learnings at the be- 
ginning as a short Perview or at the end asa kind of 
practice review, summa; 


ry or application. 
(2 


The pupils should be carefully prepared for the trip or 
excursion. 


They should have an idea of what to expect 
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and how to connect them with the lesson in view. The 
pupils may be divided into small groups, each with an 
assignment for the proper exploitation of the materials 
available. It must be emphasised that going merely to 
look at some object is neither so interesting nor so edu- 
cative as going to see the whats, wheres, whys, whens 
and hows relating to it. Such class preparation may be 
developed through the use of appropriate questions, re- 
ferences, reports, stories, clippings, pictures, ust 
tions, slides, films, motion pictures, recordings and other 
materials. The teacher should attempt to stimulate and 
guide discriminating discussions about the trip or ex- 
cursions. Such discussions should lead to well formu- 
lated questions which would be expected to be answered 
in the course of the trip or excursion. The teacher 
should try particularly to build up an atmosphere of ex- 
pectation, A trip, to be successful, should be correlated 
with the felt needs of the pupils. 


All the details of the trip should be carefully and com- 
pletely worked out beforehand. The trip should be com- 
pletely made in the imagination of the teacher, every 
details of it being visualized by him. To secure proper 
motivation, the co-operation of the pupils should be 
sought at every step. Once the plans are made, they 
should be adhered to as closely as possible. 

Educational trips are new movements in our schools and 
as such, it is necessary to educate the pupils, the 
teachers and parents as to their educational importance. 
It is, therefore, suggested to begin with short and simple 
trips which are sure to be successful from every point 
of view, otherwise there may be the development of 
able attitudes towards them in the mind of the 
teachers and parents. The policy of arranging 
short and simple trips at the beginning will give the 
teacher opportunity to master the details involved in a 
]so guarantee that any failures will be 
ficant and hence adverse comment or 
latively small. 


undesir 
pupils, 


trip and will a 
relatively insigni 
criticism will be re 
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(5) The trip should be carefully supervised so that every 


(7) 


detail of the plan is adhered to. The pupils should be 
taught to appreciate that the trip is a serious educational 
opportunity, not a gay picnic, For the purpose of 
proper supervision, the teacher should be helped by 
selected leaders from the pupils. The above do not mean 
overformalizing trips or attempts to adhere to classroom 
discipline during the trip. Every experience during the 
trip should be interesting to the pupils by itself. 

The experience during the trip should be systematised 
and correlated to the history lesson after return. It 
could be done in many ways, some of which are indi- 
cated : talks, explanations, descriptions, written com- 
position, making of models, painting and drawing, dra- 
matising, preparing reports for newspapers, writing 
letters to friends, developing history from the materials 
available. As has been suggested before, the work may 
be divided on group basis, according to the interests 
and aptitudes of the pupils. A full record of the trip 
and its outcome should be recorded and it should be 
made to illuminate as much of the lesson as possible. 
Each trip should be carefully evaluated, the record of 
which may be kept for future guidance. The teacher 
may gather evidence from the following sources : his own 
opinion ; pupils ; expressions ; comments and remarks 
both during and following the trip; parents’ reaction, 
written pupil evaluation. To make the evaluation syste- 
matic the teacher may circulate questionnaires among 
ull those who were involved in the trip. The following 
points may be specially considered in this connection :— 
(a) Was the time sufficient for the trip ? 


(b) Were there any avoidable dela; 


d ys or wastage of 
rime ? 


(c) Was the group about the size ? 


(d) Were the arrangements made satisfactory ? 


(e) Did the group. see what it v 


WE ranted and expected to 
see ¢ 
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(f) Was it worthwhile to undertake the trip ? 


(g) In general, was the group interested and attentive ? 

(h) Was sufficient guidance given during the trip ? 

(i) Was the trip sufficiently correlated with the school 
work later ? — 

(j) What were the most satisfactory things about the 
trip ? 

(k) What were the most unsatisfactory things about the 
trip ? 

(l) In case of repeating the trip; what changes should 
be made ? 


(m) What were the specific educational objectives served 
by the trip ? 


1 Equal facilities for historical trips and excursions do not exist 
forevery locality. Moreover, greater scope forthem could be 


found in 


the teaching of local history and regional history than 


in the case of national history. It must also be remembered that 
the same materials cannot be utilised in the same way without 
considering the difference in age and educational standard of 


pupils. 


(1) 


Short trips could be and should be undertaken from the 
first year of history teaching. If history study begins 
with the study of local history, such trips could provide 
the proper atmosphere for the study of the subject. 
For example, the pupils could je taken to an ancient 
place of worship, still frequented by people. and told the 
story connected with it. Memorials, tombs, houses of 
ancient families, local fares may also provide similar 
opportunities. Such trips will also lend an air of reality 
to the stories told. 

Considering the present economie and social set-up in 
India, it does not seem to be possible to arrange India 
wide excursions for the study of national history. But 
in the study of national history, particularly through 
the biographical method, trips or excursions could be 
undertaken to places in the neighbourhood, haying some 
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connection with the life story of the personalities dis- 
cussed. It is expected that most places or their neigh- 
bourhood would have some association with the lead.rs 
of our national history, political, religious, economie or 
social. Visits to such places would stimulate the interests 
of the pupils and may illustrate certain happenings in 
the life of the national leaders. Such trips could be 
more relevant in regard to the history of comparatively 
recent years. 

(3) Museums can play a more important part in the teach- 
ing of national history. A well-equipped and properly 
arranged museum may afford facilities of developing 
certain lessons of our national history, through original 
materials available in them. Lessons on sources of his- 
tory, architecture, sculpture, painting, ete., could speci- 
ally be given with the help of museums. In short, 
museums could be made to illustrate almost every as- 
pect ofthe development of our national life, political, 
religious, economic, social and cultural. 


(4) More original materials could be expected in the neigh- 
bourhood for the illustration of regional history. They 
should be utilised as is indicated in the case of national 


history. Whatever materials could be available in the 
museums should also be utilised. 


Models in the Teaching of History. 


It has already been pointed out that original materials are 
rare in history, even those which exist are not within easy reach of 
all schools. As such being the case mod v 
advantage in the teaching of history. 
an object—it is ; 
speaking, 


els can be used with great 
A model is the replica of 


tion of conve 
larger in size 
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jects coming down to us, or from descriptions available in con- 
temporary literature or by combining both. (A model of the 
Battle of Plassey may be cited as an example of the last.) 


Models of the following type could be considered for illustrat- 
ing history : (a) Models of great rulers, generals, and great men 
in the political, social, economie, religious and cultural life of the 
people. (b) Models of armours and weapons at different ages, 
(c) Models of forts and royal courts important to the history of 
the people. (d) Models of pillar and rock inscriptions, giving 
account of important political events in the life of the people. 
(e) Models of places which are the sites of events of the greatest 
historical importance (e.g. Battle-field of Panipat). (f) Models 
of the most important scene in the life of the nation (e. g. Clive, 
Mirzafar conferring against Siraj-ud-dulla). (g) Models illustrat- 
ing agriculture. (h) Cottage-industries. (7) Domesticated animals. 
(j) Money. (k) Means of Transport, and (l) Markets in different 
ages. (m) Models of land grant documents or copper-plates. (m) 
Models of human dwelling, utensils, ornaments, costumes etc., in 
different ages. (0) Models of Gods and Goddesses worshipped. 
(p) Models of architecture, sculpture and painting. 


Such models should not be regarded as isolated pieces of 
work. They should have connection between themselves and 
taken together, they should illustrate the whole history of a peo- 
ple. Topical treatment should be given in the preparation of the 
models and special care should be taken to cover the gaps. 


Making of Models 

No doubt, schools should not grudge purchasing worthy 
models and it is expected that in course of time we shall have 
more of them availa ble in the market. But making of models in 
the school by the joint effort of pupils and teachers has its own 
advantages : (a) Models could be made exactly according to the 
requirements of the lesson. (b) It is economie. (c) Model-making 
should serve as a very good project for the class, so much so that 
we recommend that every pupil should participate in making one 
or more models, This will provide chance of learning by doing 
and will kindle the interest of the pupils in the topic. They will 
also get the experience of working with the hand. Opportunities 
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of working in groups for the project will also be valuable social 
experience. 

The following points may be considered in the selection of a 
history project of model-making for a class: (a) It must have 
great historical significance. (b) The execution of the project 
should not be too difficult for the class. (c) It should be in- 
teresting. (d) Materials required for it should be inexpensive, 
easily available and not difficult to handle. (e) The original or its 
reprint should be easily available as a guide to the project. (f) 
The project may provide opportunities of correlation with other 
type of practical work in regard to the subject. (g) It should pro- 
vide opportunities of participation by the whole class. , For 
example, a senior class takes up the project of making Shah Jahan 
in the Diwan-i-khas. It is of very great significance to 
Indian history as tarough the Mughal court it will give an idea 
of the Mughal civilisation at the peak of its glory. As a piece of 
architecture, the Diwan-i-khas is interesting. Good pictures: and 
good descriptions of everything in connection with it can be made 
available to every pupil ; some in the class may have even seen 


it. The project could be utilised in drametising the life of 
Shah Jahan. 


History Museum in the Sckool 


Making of models, though by itself is educative, is not enough. 
A model made should be properly labelled, mounted and display- 
ed. The object of labelling is to make a model most meaningful 
to the pupils. The better the labels, the more interesting and 
helpful are the models. A good label should be short, but at the 
same time self-explanatory. It should be written in reference to 
the place for the model in the scheme of representing history. It 
should be neatly written and be placed where it can be easily 
read by children of all sizes, Though labels should be able to 
attract attention, they should not be such as to distract attention 
from the models themselves. 

For being effective in educ: 


ation, models should be properly 
mounted and attractively 


displayed. As there is a tendency to 
neglect the above, it must be emphasised that the degree of the 
appeal of the models depends upon how neatly and attractively 
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and how effectively they are displayed. An 
important problem in this connection is to find enough room for 
the preservation and display of historical models. Such models 
as of a battle-field, a village and the like take much space. Every 
year and in every class the teacher and pupils combined could 
produce a number of models which could be of permanent in- 
terest in the teaching of history. Hence the history teacher has 
to think of utilising every available place for the display of his- 
torical models. Certain models are of general interest and could 
be displayed as a part of decoration in the school corridors (pro- 
vided there is room and light in them), the library, the general 
assembly, and the various classrooms and the school garden— 
keeping the following principles in mind, every available space in 
the school should be utilized "for the purpose : (1) The exhibits 
should be easily accessible to the pupils. (2) They should be able 
to be used without disturbing others in the school. (3) They 
should be suitably protected. (4) They should not make the school 
clumsy. But the place for the display of historical materials is 
the history-room, designated as the history laboratory by the 
The term laboratory provides direct ex- 
perience because just as a science laboratory provides direct ex- 
perience so also the history room intends to provide similar 
experiences for knowledge in history. The following considera- 
tions may be borne in mind in displaying materials in the history 
laboratory. (1) The laboratory should not be overcrowded. It must 
be remembered that models would not be the only things to be 
displayed in the room. (2) The above models should not be repre- 
sented as isolated items, but they should be made the parts of 

schemes for representation of historical facts. History laboratory 

is not a place for accumulating history models. They should be 

presented ina way as to integrate gud organies historical know- 

ledge. (3) For effective education eae a E are usually to 

be displayed along with other aids, illustrating the same subject. 

dels could be put to more than one use, they 

d and rearranged. They may also help in. 


they are mounted 


more modern teachers. 


NOTES the monotony of the room by introducing surprigff © 
ae T à ost significant events in the development ofa f 
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kept as permanent features of the laboratory, lending the proper 
atmosphere to the teaching of history. They are also expected 
to result in the unconscious assimilation of the essentia! facts in 
history. 


Indian History through Models 


The following are some suggestions for representing Indian 
history through models :— 


A. Political H istory 


(1) A relief map of India made as a part of the school 
garden. 


(2) Models illustrating the main sources of Indian history : 
(a) Pillar rock inscriptions, copper-plate documents, (b) 
coins, (c) contemporary literature in history. Such 
source materials are to be selected which are (i) very 
significant in iluminating history, (ii) convenient from 
the point of view of model-making, (iii) are easily accessi- 


ble to the pupils, (iv) capable of being used in other 
history lessons. 


(3) The great figures : Asoka, Kanishka, Samudra Gupta, 
Allauddin Khilji or Sher Shah, Akbar, Sh 
Clive, Dalhousie, Queen Vietovia, M. 
Mohammad Ali Jinnah, Nehru. 


N. B.—The Principles followed in the above 
(1) only those who had exerted the greatest influe 
sequent history and as such had significance in understanding the 
present have been selected, (2) The portraits of those selected 
should be within the easy reach of pupils. 
(4) The great invaders : 


ahjahan, Sivaji, 
ahatma Gandhi, 


selections are : 
nce upon sub- 


An Aryan, Alexander, Kanishka, 
Turaman, Sultan Mahmud, Babar, Clive. ' 


N. B.—Those who are imporvant in signifying the racial and 
cultural mixtures in Indian civilisation have only been incfuded. 

(5) Sites Significant to the history 
Western 

Plassey, 


of India : The north- 
Passes, Delhi, Field of Panipat, Field of 


(6) Armours and Weapons : The first bautle of Panipat. 
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B. Religious History 
(1) Leaders of Indian Religion : A vedic Rishi, Mahavira, 
Buddha, Christ, Mahommed, Nanak, Ram Mohan Roy, 


Dayanand. 

(2) Religious books of each. 

(3) A typical Brahamanical temple, Jain Temple, Buddha 
Vihara, Church, Mosque, Gurdwara, Brahma and Arya 
Samaj Maudirs. 

(4) Gods and goddesses. 

(5) Inscriptions uf Dhamma by Asoka. 

C. Economic History 

(1) Hunting weapons in pre-agricultural age. 

(2) Early agriculture in India. 

(3) Agriculture in modern times in India. 

(4) Cottage industries in the pre-industrial age in India. 

(5) Some modern Indian industries. 


(6) Money through the ages. 


D. Social History 
(1) Dwellings of the pre-historic men. 
(2) Life in Mohan-jo-Daro and Harappa. 
(3) Life in a village during the Vedic period. 


(4) Life in an Indian village during the Gupta period. 


(5) Life in a modern Indian village. 
en and women in different states and in 


(6) Dress of m 
stic groups. 


different racial and lingui: 
(7) Life in a modern Indian city. 


E. Cultural History 
(1) Famous works of art, 
painting. 
(2) Famous works 0 
tant modern.Indian languages. 
(3) The great Indian writers through the ages. 
aw, WB. bABRARE 
awe pi Z zs 
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architecture, sculpture and 


f literature in Sanskrit and the imj 
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Puppets as History-Models 

Historical materials wherein a number of human beings and 
objects are involved, create particular difficulty in model-making 
(eg. the First Battle of Panipat). So history models, some- 
times, have to be made diminutive in size thus reducing model- 
making to puppetry. The following points may be considered in 
this connection: (1) Except in size, puppets should resemble 
reality as closely as possible. (2) If puppet models are to be in- 
teresting to senior pupils, the ideas represented through them 
should be difficult enough to senior pupils. For example, a model 
of Akbar as a puppet is not likely to develop the desired attitude 
in senior pupils. 


Some convenient materials for Model-Making in Schools 


Clay. Clay is the most commonly used material. It has the 
following advantages : 


—— RA 
7 


Fig. 1. Clay Model—Mohan-jo-daro Pottery. 


(1) The handling of such a flexible material as clay is a 


— M 
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delight to children. Clay is a very convenient material 
for self-expression. A child takes the handling of clay 
in play spirit. 

(2) It is the most accessible and inexpensive material for 
mode: making, available to schools. 


(3) It can be very easily handled by pupils of all ages. 
Work in clay could be properly graded from the first 
grade to the seniormost one. 

(4) Almost all kinds of models could be made through this 
medium. 

(5) Fairly permanent things could be made of clay by 
baking in a kiln or a slow oven. 


. Clay, without sand, usually found in river beds is commonly 
used in schools : Water has to be mixed with it and then it has 
to be beaten till it acquires the ideal softness. Such prepared 
y be kept moist in a zine lined box or in an earthenware 

In case of large things, models may first be made 
bamboo-sticks or some such light thing and clay 
coating could be put over them. Small models should be baked 
with the help of a neighbouring potter. To check cracking and 
for making smooth, thin linen pieces, moisted with clay lotion 
could be pasted on the models. The models should be scrapped 3 
ions are to be applied after each scraping. 


or 4 times and clay lot 
Properly baked clay moulds are extremely useful in model mak- 


ing by young children. 

As has been pointed out above, the model of almost any- 
thing could be made out of clay. As general suggestion, models 
of living things, of utensilsand of weaponscould be made very 


z 
conveniently with c. 


clay ma. 
pan with a lid. 
of hay, wire, 


lay fof the history class. S 


Í x \ xs 

lein material for\model making. It is as 
he: same time capable of being handled 

Clay. It can be made and remade into 
‘dy for use. Where much handling is 
done by senior pupils, plasticine is 


EN 


Plasticine is à soft ¢ 
flexible as clay and at 
with less botheration tha 
any shape, and is always 
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more suitable than clay for it does not dry and crack as clay 
does. But it is much more expensive than clay. 


Fig, 2. Plasticine model—Battle of Plassey. 
Plaster of Paris is now being used more extensively 
making. It comes out of zi 
The material is to be broke 
in a pan like "chapaties", "till they 
Then they are to be pounded and se 


in model- 
psum, a material coming out of earth. 
n into its constituent layers and baked 

get à snow-white colour. i 
aved. Sprinkle the plaster 


Ps 
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thus gained into a bowl three parts filled with water, sprinkle 
lightly but fairly quickly, ensuring an even distribution. Con- 
tinue to do this until the plaster appears at the surface of the 
water. Stir well until the mixture is of creamy consistency. 
Mind that, too vigorous stirring will trap air and excessive stir- 
ring will kill the plaster ; adding fresh plaster or water after it has 
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Fig. 3. Plaster of Paris Model—Asoka’s inscriptions. 
ns the mixture. To harden plaster, cut 
marsh-mallow root up into small pieces and boil it in water for 
several hours, using the water when cold, for gauging the plaster ; 
immerse the model in strong solution of borax, gradually beating 
it. This makes the plaster very hard. Plaster sheets could be 
made of any size and shape according to the model in hand and 
then the desired object could be carved out of it. Plaster can 
also take and retain impression from objects. Human figures, 
inscriptions, coins, etc., can very conveniently be made with the 
help of plaster. Plaster is much more neat and convenient to 
handle than clay. Preservation of plaster models is not so diffi- 
cult as that of clay ones. 

Paper. "Paper is so cheap, so abundant, so easily manipulated 
that they are extremely -useful in model making in schools. Any 
kind of stiff paper. is a suitable material. Cartridge paper can 
generally be obtained. If prettily tinted art-papers can be 
afforded, the models could become colourful. There should bea 
gradual progression from ordinary brown paper, through stiff 
cartridge paper to thin cardboard. The different kinds of card- 
boards available in the market are: (a) The strawboard with 


been gauged weake 
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mustard yellow colour. It is the least expensive. It is not very 
tough as well. (b) Grey board. It is very similar in property to 
straw-board. (c) White card board. It is available in almost 
any thickness. (d) Mill board. It isa very tough, dark, grey 
board. (e) Pressed wood fibre board. It is very durable, has a 
pleasing appearance and is not affected by damp or heat. - It can 
be wax polished. For model making with card-boards, strong 
adhesive of some kind is essential, paper fasteners of different 


Fig, 4. Cara board Model— 


kinds may also be used for joining up the models, Paper can 
ee UM CU be used in making the following kinds of his- 
ae models : (a) Architecture, (b) Pillars. (c) Animals. (d) 

etails of historical scene Such as bees, birds, flowers, ete. (e) 


Sanchigate. 


n 
Household furniture ete. 


Paper Pulp. Tt may be prepared by tearing up any flbery 
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paper (e.g. newspapers) into tiny pieces, soaking them in water 
for several hours, pouring off superfluous water, and powdering 
them to the required consistency. A little starch may be mixed 
with the pulp to render it more plastic and adhesive. This is 
extremely useful for making of relief maps. 

Paper pulp could be prepared in a slightly different way too. 
Boil newspaper, blotting paper, or tissue paper for some hours in 
water and adda small quantity of caustic potash with it. For 
long boiling the water has to be constantly renewed with addition 
of fresh potash. When sufficiently pulped, clean it by washing it 
thoroughly with cold water. Mix the resulting pulp with plaster 
of paris. It can then be pressed into moulds. Almost any article 


could be made with this substance. 


che Model—Bodhisatva. 


Fig. 5. Papier Ma l 
Have a plaster or clay mould and apply two 
ac, allowing each coat to dry thoroughly 
The mould should be oiled with any 


Papier Mache. 
or three coats of shell 
before applying the next. 


LI 
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suitable oil or grease such as olive oil or vaseline. Cut news- 
paper or brown paper into small pieces (2”x 1"), paste them well 
on one side and press them into the mould until they have suffi- 
ciently filled the detail and continue to paste in layer upon layer 
until the desired thickness has been obtained (about five layers 
should be enough). Allow the whole thing to dry thoroughly ; it 
will slightly shrink from the mould and can easily be removed. 
Such a cast is very light and is comparatively unbreakable. The 
method is extremely useful in making hillocks and mountains. 


Besides clay, plaster and paper, a lot of other things from 
our daily use could be utilised by the ingenious teacher for model 
making. It is surprising what can be done with such simple arti- 
cles as the following : Jars, bottles, cans, wooden-boxes, paste- 
board boxes, cigar boxes, window-glass, cotton, etc. 


jí scored, cut 
The principle of 
e. In both the 


The difference is only 
In case of paper sculpture, 


the materia] i 
rial used is o of simple paper. A sheet of 


nly sheets 
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paper is flat and two dimensional, but by bending and rolling it, 
it may be made three dimensional. It is interesting that bent 
and folded paper is much stronger than the same material in flat 
sheet. Paper is very cheap ; it is available in different colours 
and is easily pliable. Even very young pupils can work at it. 
Though paper sculpture is not very durable yet it is both interest- 
ing and effective. Paper sculpture may be widely used in mak- 
ing historical models in primary and middle classes. It may 
sometimes take the form ofpuppets and cartoons. Itis a very 
interesting practical work for history students in early years. As 
it is economic and less time consuming, it may widely be utilised 


in organizing history exhibitions—almost any scene can be effec- 


tively represented. 


CHAPTER III 


Dramatisation 


Dramatisation in History 


History does not only deal with material objects, which could 
be modelled, but also with events, human ideas and sentiments 
which have no material shape. Most of the contents of history 
are happenings in time, which have been preserved through verbal 
symbols. It is impossible to translate them into audio-visual 
symbols through models or even through puppets. Moreover, 
historical happenings are not isolated events, but are sequence of 
happenings one having connection with the other. These concepts 
of causal sequence and movement cannot be represented by 
models of any kind. Hence dramatisation seems to be the most 
powerful audio-visual aid in history teaching. 

The word “Drama” comes from Greek and means “to act or 
to do”. In dramatising one attempts to act or to do, as some- 
body else has acted or is expected to act at acertain time ina 
certain place and situation. Drama also implies happening of a 
sensational nature. For example, when one says that he has wit- 
nessed an interesting drama in the station platform, he means 
that the incident was of stirring nature. In history dramatisa- 
tion means the reconstructing of an experience in the past which is 
of historical significance—it is the attempt to transcend the barrier 
of time and place and relieve the experience concerned. A child 
dramatising a character has to “feel” like the character and toa 
degree he must become the character. There is no better way of 
making historical experience real than through dramatisation. 
This is the only way of learning by doing in history. The pupils 
assimilate the essential facts of history by playing the different 
historieal characters and by reconstructing the important histori- 
cal events, in the connection. Those who do not directly parti- 
cipate in dramatization but witness it, also get into the spirit and 
in case of successful acting they are also -carried away with the 
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characters—the experience becoming almost as real to them as to 
the actors. Besides, dramatisation is an excellent group project— 
most of the practical works in history, such as model making etc., 
can be correlated with it. Much of readings in history could be 
connected with it too. The educational potentialities of dramati- 
sation are immense. It is believed that learning takes place best 
in an emotional situation and dramatisation provides for such 
situation. The emotional catharsis provided in dramatisation 
helps to maintain mental balance of pupils. In fact, a good 
teacher of history should chalk up a systematic scheme for dra- 
matisations in his subject. 
Kinds of Dramatisation 

Dramatisations can be of different kinds giving enough scope 
to the teacher to choose in reference to the necessity and scope 
of his teaching situation. Dramatisations range from the full 
length play to the informal five-minute ad-libbed play-let, and 
from the serious pageant and tableau to the often whimsical 
puppet show. Each has its place in the teaching of history. 


Full-length Play 

It is the vivid, realistic and full representation of a whole 
scheme, an idea-emotion, happening or a situation. It takes 
hours in performance ; success in it requires to come up 
almost to professional standards. Any way it requires detailed 
preparation and rehearsal. Its educational implications should 
be subservient to its beauty as a drama. 

Historical characters and historical events have always in- 
fluenced dramatists and in the dramatic stock of every language 
there are more than one full length play. The following con- 
siderations may be kept in mind in staging historical plays in the 
school and utilising them for the purpose of history teaching : 


(1) Every play probably has to take recourse to some 
imagination but plays selected: for helping the teaching 
of history should be as near representation of the 
reality as possible. 

(2) No. doubt a play can be prepared by the co-operation of 
the teacher ard the pupils, and the preparation itself is, 
a great lesson in history, but probably it is better to 
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select plays ‘written by great writers. Tt must be re- 
membered that the success of the play even asa teach- 
ing device depends upon its success as a play. 

(3) For successful staging, the play should be such as to'be 
able to be -undertaken as an all school project. There 
should be scope for participation of pupils of all ages 
and of all abilities. There should also be some possi- 
bilities of correlating with ‘history study in different 
classes. as 

(4) The requirements of the play—both in regard to dramatic 
talents, stage necessities etc., should be such’ as may he 
successfully met by the pupils. 

(5) Mere staging of a play may not- be very educative, it 
should be deliberately utilised for the purpose of history 
teaching. . 7 

(6) Though the play may have been written by an expert, 
the clippings, additions and alterations should. be. done 
by the pupils in cooperation with the teacher. 

(7) The stage requirements should: be as far as practicable 
met by the pupils and practical works in history may 
be correlated with it. 


(8 The plays should beso selected as to illuminate the 
most significant periods in the political, social, economic 
and religious development of a people. 


More than fourfull length plays may not be staged in a 
year ; probably three is the ideal number. It is better if they can 
be arranged as social functions in connection with the important 
school days, when parents and other distinguished guests may be 
expected. This will kindle additional enthusiasm inall those in- 
volved. Though there are some additions and some departures 
every year, ye‘ the school population in general does not change 
every year. "Therefore, it will not be advisable to repeat the 
same plays every year. A scheme of nine plays asa point may 
be adopted, so that none may be repeated before the lapse of 
three years. The plays to be staged in a year, and the time and 
occasion for doing so must be known to every boy at the begin- 
ing of the session. The plays should not be regarded as the affair 
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only of those who are playing the characters. Every student 
should feel directly interested in the play, and should be able to 
participate-in its organization in some form or other. It is not 
possible to give concrete suggestions for the plays to be staged, 
because it would depend upon the availability of good historica] 
plays in the mother tongue of the pupils concerned. But the 
following are some of the significant points in Indian history which 
have also great dramatic potentialities: (a) Chandra Gupta 
Maurya (b) Asoka (c) Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya (d) Prithviraj 
(e) Akbar or Shakjahan (fy Sivaji (q) Sirajuddulla (A) Sepoy 
Mutiny (7) The fight for independence. 


Less formal dramatisation could be arranged by the teachers 
on class basis, once in a month (the maximum of 9 in a year), the 
teacher with the help of his history class may undertake the 
dramatisation of the important events and characters in the 
history course of the class. Such dramatisations can be delibera- 
tely utilised for the teaching of history. In many cases such 
dramatisation may be taken as the history project for the month 
and'all history study and practical works in the subject can be 
correlated to it. “For the further development of characters and 
events than given in the textbooks, the pupils will undertake 
reading in small groups ; they should write out the dialogues 
assigned to each group and prepare the necessary stage materials 
and make-ups for the success of the playlet. Such dramatisation 
need not be a big affair and may be acted in the open air where 

‘there is no permanent stage in the school. It may be staged dur- 

ing the schoolhours on one ofthe Saturdays. The events and 
‘characters to be selected for the purpose would depend upon the 
"course of the class'and the age of the pupils. 


` A few suggestions graded according to the age and educa- 
tional standard of the pupils are given below : 
1. Any local fair of historical significance, 
2. A cave man in reference to a hunting expedition. 


3. A man in iron age in reference to the fight between two 
tribes. 


. 
4. Life of a locai personality who is known to every body. 


Story of Ramayana. 


m 
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6. Story of Mahabharata. 
7. Life of Buddha. 
8. Alexander and Porus. 
9. Harshavardhan. 
10. Sultan Mahmud. 
ll. Sivaji. 
12. Akbar and Rana Pratap. 
13. Invasion of Nadir Shah. 


14. Story of planters in “Nil cultivation” illustrating the 
social, political and economic conditions in India during 
the reign of Warren Hastings. 

15. Bahadur Shah to illustrate the conflict of western civili- 
zation with that of India at the background by Sepoy 
War. 


Class Dramatisation 


The teacher may undertake still more informal dramatisation 
within the history class itself. It may not always oceupy the 
whole period and may be made to illuminate any part ofthe: 
lesson. To give the teacher a concrete idea of how these class 
dramatisations could be done, about halfa-dozen examples of 
each type from Indian history are given below. Attempt. has 
been made to include as much varieties as possible in the selection 
of topics for dramatisation. 


Preparation 


(1) In a lesson on Budhism, for example, the class may be 
prepared by dramatising the caste restrictions and the 
bloody sacrifices prevalent among the Brahminical] 
Hindus during pre-Budhistic period. 


(2) The class may be prepared for a lesson on Asoka’s pro- 
pagation of Dhamma by staging a tableau showing 
Asoka standing before the destructive scene of: the 
Kalinga War. 

í (3) A lesson on Akbar’s Din Ilahi may have the dramatisa- 
tion of the discussions of Ibadatkana as the preparation. 
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(4) The class may be prepared for a lesson on Sivaji, by 
dramatising one of his meetings with Ramdas in which 
the latter may point out the sufferings of the Hindus 
and urge him for the establishment of an independent 
Hindu kingdom or Aurengzeb may be seated, passing 
one writ after the other against the Hindus. 

(5) Clive may be shown as conferring with Mirjafar and 
others, as a preparation to a lesson on the battle of 
Plassey. 

(6) Sitab Roy and Reja Alikhan, may be shown as tyrannis- 
ing over the peasants, as a preparation for a lesson on 
the Revenue Reforms of Warren Hastings. 


Presentation 


(1) A lesson on Buddhism may be presented by one becom- 
ing Buddha, and the others coming in batches to take 
instructions from him. 


(2) Presentation ofthe glory of the Gupta age could be 
made by dramatising a scene in the court of Chandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya. (The necessaries for the setting 
up ofthe scene could easily be got from the history 
laboratory.) à 


(3) Akbar's conquests could be presented by imagining 
Akbar as examining the map of India and explaining his 
scheme of conquest to his generals and ministers. 


(4) Sher Shah’s administrative system could be dramatised 
by dividing the class into the different departments, and . 


the emperor explaining the duties of each. 


(5) The Battle of Plassey could be presented to the class by 
dividing the class into rival camps. They could be 
drawn in the exact order of the battle with war weapons 
and generals and important personalities of each—the 
whole battle could be dramatised according to the des- 
cription available. 

Permanent Settlement could be presented by dramatis- 
ing a scene in which Cornwallis may be dictating the 


(6 
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terms of the settlements to Zamindars from Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa. 
Application i 

(1) The application of a lesson on Asoka's propagation of 

the Dhamma could be made by arranging a dramatisa- 
tion, where Asoka is discussing (with a map of Asia and 
Europe before him) with his courtiers, the measures 
taken by him for the propagation of the Dhamma ; in 
the meantime, he may be receiving messages from 
people he engaged for the purpose of propagation. 
For recapitulating a lesson on the travels of Hiuen 
Tsang, the class may be divided into the important 
places he visited and about which he wrote ; there would 
be a dramatisation about a scene in regard to each. 

(3) A lesson on Dharmapala’s conquest could have .the 
following dramatic application. Dharmapala's imperial 
enthronement, with the rulers of the places he conquered 
coming to pay salute to him. 

(4) The application of a lesson on the Unpractical Measures 
of Muhammad Tugluk could be made by dramatising a 
scene in which Muhammad Tughluk is shown in his last 
days, one province rebelling after the other ; the emperor 
becoming a little crazy and visualising his ‘mad 
ventures" one after the other, with their effects on the 
people. 

(5) A lesson on the Acceptance of Subsidiary Alliance could 

: be recapitulated with the help of a scene in which 
Wellesley may be shown to be dictating the terms of the 

, Subsidiary Alliance to the rulers accepting it. 

(6) A lesson on the Indian Legislature may be recapitulated 
by dramatising a scene in it—the members coming from 
different provinces, the Speaker and the Deputy Speaker, 

, the Prime-Minister and the Cabinet, the Government 
and the Opposition, with the chief whips of each ; an 
actual bill may be debated upon. 

The Pageant. 


.Pageant is an attempt to depict ^an idea or a feeling 


' by arranging a spectacle. The appeal is solely visual; 


P 
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effect is produced by dramatics and colourful presentation., 


à 


Fig. 7. Pageant—Leaders in Indian religion. 
Pageants are very helpful in the teaching of history—they can re- 
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present along and complicated event very effectively within a 
short compass focussing attention on ‘key point’. A whole topic 
can get a very satisfactory and impressive treatment through a 
pageant. Some examples are given : 


(1) The great emperors in Ancient India, appearing in a line, 
each with his distinctive dress. 
(2) The great-invaders of India ; similar treatment. . 

(3) The army of Chandra Gupta Maurya with its divisions. 
(4) Indian Art, through the ages, the best works from 
architecture, sculpture and painting being presented. 

(5) Schools in India through ages. 


(6) The major languages in India, represented by people 
speaking it. 


Tableau. 

"Tableau is a picture-like scene composed of human characters 
against a background; there may be facial expressions but 
no speaking. It is very effective in representing an emotional 
theme. A few suggestions for tableaus from Indian history may 
be offered : 

(1) At the background of a world of misery, Buddha with 

his teachings may be shown as appearing like a light. 

(2) At the background of the dead and mutilated in the 
battlefield of Kalinga, Asoka may be shown to be receiv- 
ing a new inspiration. 

The islands of South-East Asia with which India had 
cultural and commercial relations could be represented 
as ladies with their distinctive dresses, while India could 
be entering as another lady and. illuminating them with 
her culture and establishing intimate relationships with 
them. 
At the background of discussions and. quarrels between 
the Indian rulers, mother India, could be represented ad 
passing under chains, 
(5) India may be represented as becomin 
under the exploitation of. foreign rul 
(6) In the midst, of communal riots, 


(3 


(4 


= 


§ poorer and poorer 
ers. 


Mahatma Gandhi may 
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be represented as the guardian angel. A tableau may 


not necessarily be a single scene ; there may bea num- 
ber of scenes developing a whole topic. . 


Shadow play is another technique for dramatisation. Tn this 
technique there is a thin screen in between the actors and the 
audience. Light is at the back of the actors so that.their shadows 
are reflected on the screen which are seen by the audience. 
Shadow-plays are also speechless like the ‚tableaus. There is no 
need for elaborate dress-ups and make-ups, stage craft is also 
much simplified, yet shadow-plays are none the less effective. 


Fig. 8. Shadow play— Fight between Ram and Ravana. | — 


: Some examples from Indian history may be given for classifica- 
tion of ideas : ó FS pgs 
(1) Buddha leaving his wife. 
(2) Buddha preaching to his disciples. 
(3) Alauddin Khilji being poisoned by Malik Kafur. 
(4) Sivaji murdering Afzal Khan. ^ ^ `> à 
(5) Clive intriguing before the Battle of Pla 


(6) Mahatma Gandhi in Yarveda Jail. 


It may be'noted that to be successful, a 
not have too many characters in a story. 


ssey. 


shadow play should 


Puppet Shows. 
Puppetry enjoys a distinctive position as 
There are many kinds of puppets : 
: (1) Shadow puppets, lighted from behind. 


a dramatic art, à 
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Fig. 9. Puppet Show—Round Table Conference. 
D 
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(2) Hand puppets and finger puppets worked directly on 


(3 


(4 


) 


the operator's hand. 


Hand-and-rod puppets ; a kind of hand puppet, but the 
arms are longer and are articulated at the shoulder and 
elbow and manipulated by rods. 


String puppets, operated from above by string, puppetry 
even with its crude nature of representation, has some 
advantages over the regular stage play. Tt can be pre- 
sented in extreme simplicity and without elaborate 
scenery ; distracting details can be avoided and atten- 
tion can be focussed on the right spot ; themes unsuited 
to the regular stage could be dramatised with the help 
of puppets—certain sacrifices from the point of view of 
reality is taken for granted in puppet shows. Puppets 
have their natural charm for children, because they leave 
enough scope for imagination. In the first two grades, 
dramatisation, to a very great extent, may be done 
through puppets. Any story can be told through puppet 
shows upto the 5th grade. A puppet show may be taken 
as an excellent project for the teaching of history. But 
the appeal of puppetry is by no means limited to the 
primary levels. Puppets suggest whimsy, fancy and 
charm, hence whimsical subject matters and ironical 
treatment of a theme can very well be represented by 
puppet shows at any level ; even adults enjoy them. A 
few examples of the latter may be given : (a) India on 
the day of independence. (b) A session of the Congress. 
(c) Round Table Conference. Note that for adult 
appreciation, the subject matter should be fairly diffi- 
cult, and the representation by puppets should to some 
extent provide the feeling raised by cartoons. 


GHAPTER IV 


Unprojected Pictures 
Pictures 


Further removed from reality, is the pictorial représentation 
of a subject matter. “From the time, when he first drew pictures 
in the sand or scratched symbols on rocks, through the many 
developments and uses of papyrus, paper, canvas, marble, pen, 
ink, brush, paint and chisel, to the present, when he utilises it in 
a wide variety of startling photographic representations, man has 
‘always found picturisation an indispensible too] for expressing 
ideas or conveying information to others."* 


Pietures help in making history real; they are two dimen- 
Sional representation of historical realities. Though further re- 
moved from reality than models or dramatisation, pictures are 
universally used in the teaching of history ; they have the follow- 
ing advantages : 

(1) Though two dimensional, a picture can be real and vivid. 

(2) It can bring clarity and enriched meaning. 

(3) It can create a mood or an emotion. 

(4) It can be understood by illiterates and, therefore, it h 
special significance in adult education in India. 

(5) It is easily available and inexpensive. 

(6) It can be utilised in cases where, 
one, modelling is not convenient. 4 

(7) Word-pictures can be translated into visual pictures 
through the method, thus making concrete, what might 
otherwise remain verbal abstraction. Take for example, 
the prehistoric animal life ; the child may have read the 


*MeKoron and L.B. Roberts; Audio Visual Aids to Instruction. 
MeGr&w Hill Book Company, New York (1949),'p. 102, 


as 


for more reasons than 
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descriptions, but only through pictures he can form 
visual images of the things described. 

(8) A picture can be-easily handled, analysed, studied, 
thought about and correlated. 

(9) Various types of combinations of pictures made of dif- 
ferent elements of the same item, can very realistically 
depict contrasts and comparisons. 


Fig. 10. Drawing—Coins of Samudra Gupta. 


Kinds of Pjctures and their Uses 
Painting and drawing are the commonest kinds of pictures. 
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Attempt is made to represent an object, landscape or an idea in 
colour or by lines. The pictures usually utilised in the teaching 
of history are portraits of the great historical figures. But port- 
raits are not very powerful in representing historical facts ; at 
most they can create interest in the personalities concerned, 
Pictures can be better utilised ; they can convey a number of 
ideas within a small space. As such pictures in history should 
represent a, whole theme than merely an individual. 
tial facts of Indian history could be represented throu 
as follows : 


The essen- 
gh pictures 


(1) Sources of Indian history—India at the centre and a re- 
presentative picture of each of the sources shown to be 
illuminating it. 

(2) A stream representing the great emperors and rulers of 
India, with some indication of the contribution of each 
to national life. The following list may be suggested : 
Asoka, Kanishka, Samudra Gupta, Alauddin Khilji, 


. Akbar, Sivaji, Dalhousie, Queen Victoria, Lord Mount- 
batten. 


(3 


Another stream, representing the great invaders of 
India ; each with his distinctive dress and physiognomy 
to indicate the cultural mixture in Indian life: The 
following list may be suggested : Alexander, Menander, 
Kanishka, Rudradamana, Mihirgola, Sultan Mahmud, 
Babar, Clive. 

Some significant events in Indian history : (a) Battle of 
Tarrain, First Battle of Panipat, Third Battle of Pani- 
pat, Battle of Plassey. (b) Fight for independence : 
Partition of Bengal, Non-cooperation Movement, Satya- 
graha Movement, The day of Independence, 


Social History 


g 


(1) The evolution of the Indian society—pictures illustrating 
society during the following periods ; (House, dress, food, 
weapons, utensils, written language if any, are to be 
specially illustrated) : Mohin-jo-daro period Vedic and 


Epic period, Buddhist period, Gupta period, Indo-muslim 
period, Indo-British period. \ 
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(2) Societies in modern India : House, dress, food, utensils, 
written language of the different sccial groups existing 
in India. 

Religious History 

(1) The religious Jeaders in India, with the principal work or 
works of each : a Vedic Rishi with the Vedas before him, 
same treatment in regard to Mahavira, Buddha, Christ, 
Mohammad, Chaitanya, Nanak. 

(2) Reform “movements in Religion in modern India 
Ram Mohan Roy, Ramakrishna, Dayanand. 

Cultural History 

(1) Development of Architecture and Sculpture— Architec- 
ture and sculpture during the Maurya Period ; the Indo- 
Scythian period, the Gupta period, the Turko-Afghan 
period, the Mughal period, the British period. 

(2) Paintings of the Guptas, Rajputs, Mughals, and Modern 
Indians. 

(3) Great writers in India with the most important work of 
each. Only those of all India reputation to be selected. 

(4) Monuments in India. 

(5) Architecture and sculpture in Southern India. 

Economic History 

(1) Indian coins through the ages. 

(2) Industries in India through the ages. 

(3) Indian agriculture, through the ages. 

(4) Transport in India through the ages. 

Besides these general topies there are Scopes for utilising 
pictures in hundreds of other ways in teaching history. 
How to get pictures 

But it is very difficult to get many good pictures in Indian 
history available for sale at cheap rates in the market. The port- 
raits of some of the great rulers and pictures of some ‘historical 
monuments are only available. In most cases therefore the 
teacher is thrown on his own resources. In no case he could ex- 
pect to get pictures exactly fitted to his teaching requirements. 
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Fig. 11. 
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A good teacher should always try with the help of his pupils to 
make most of the pictures required by him. Preparation of 
pictures, whether drawing or painting, is a difficult job and 
teachers and pupils cannot be expected to rival expert profes- 
sionals in the field. But every kind of picture does not require 
very high artistic talents. With little training, labour and 
patience, quite effective drawings can be done with the help ofa 
scale anda compass. Coloured paper cuts may result in quite 
impressionable pictures. Moreover, making of historica! pietures 
could well be correlated with the art-room work in the school. 
Thus every school can produce quite a few good historical pictures 
every year. 

The teacher may try to utilise the picture magazines. The 
teacher may build up a whole lesson in history by clipping such 
pictures and presenting them effectively. A few examples are 
given for clarification. 

(1) The history of the evolution of Indian theatre during the 
modern period could be presented with the help of such 
clipped pictures, showing the stages (beginning from 
the open air to the revolving one) at different periods, 
with the portraits of the leading figures in the field at 
the centre. 

(2) Social and linguistic groups in India. 

(3) Development of the transport system. 

(4) The leaders of modern India. 

(5) Cottage industries in India. 

(6) Monuments in India. Only the teacher has to be a little 
resourceful, he has to plan things a little ahead of the 
time fand has to utilise the collective te: 
pupils. 


Flannelograph. With the help of the "Flannelograph 
Method", the teacher may be able to utilise such pictures. If 
pictures are cut and a piece of thin linen is pasted at the back of 
each in proper place, it will stick to any thick cloth without any 
further adhesive ; flunnel board is ideal for the purpose, but even 
a turkish towel or a blanket may serve the purpose for the time 
j being. One picture after the other can be stuck very rapidly and 


ndencies in his 
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the whole theme may be developing before the very eyes of the 
pupils, just like a piece of drama. Two examples are given for 
clarification : 


Fig. 12. Flannelograph --Shivaji marching against a fort. 
Shivaji’s picture is being fixed on the flannelograph. 


IN 


\ 


e 


Fig.13. Backside of Shivaji's pieture showing the 
manner of pasting the piece of cloth. 

(1) The whole plan of the First Battle of Panipat could be 
built up before the eyes ofthe pupils, by such simple 
things as small paper cut-pictures: Here is Ibrahim 
Lodi, here are his camps, this is how he organised his 
army, these are the vanguards, these are the cavalry, 
these are the infantry and soon. Here is Babar ; this is 
how he arranged his army, these are his gun-men, and so 
on; this is how he turned a section of his army and 
attacked Ibrahim Lodi at his rear. ' The whole thing is 
being developed as in cinema by pressing one picture 
after the other against the flanned. Many of the pictures 


required could be collected. Qthers can be made and 
they need not be very artistic. 
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(2) Acceptance of the Subsidiary Alliance: Wellesley is 
seated, his military strength is represented by the picture 
of a soldier with western equipments for war and navy 
by asailor. The terms of the subsidiary alliance are 
flowing from his table as arrows ; the Nizam, the Peshwa 
and others are shown accepting them : One picture after 
the other is pressed against the flannel and the whole 
story develops as a movie does. Teaching through the 
flannelograph method is very effective with young 
children. They take immense interest in the pressing of 
the pictures against the flannel. Up to the fifth grade 
almost any topic can be illustrated through the flannelo- 
graph method. But to be of appeal to senior pupils, the 
ideas illustrated through such pictures and such methods 
should be fairly difficult. 


Photography. Photography has made pictures cheap, The 
teacher and many of his pupils may be able to take photographs. 
Such photographs could be enlarged to the desirable size for effec- 
tive teaching. The general principle of photography is very 
simple. The camera takes the photograph by allowing the light 
rays of the subject to fall upon a sensitised coating spread upon 
glass, paper, celluloid or metal, called the film ; the rays enter the 
camera through an aperture and fall upon the film. The pin- 
hole-camera is the simplest, consisting merely of a cardboard 
box in which a pinhole has been punched. Other cameras are 
equipped with lenses. which concentrate the light rays from the 
subject to be pictured, on to the film coated surface. The movie 
camera enables the photographer to take photographs very 
rapidly registering every movement of the subject or subjects. 
The teacher may get many historical pictures he needs through 
photography. 

Photographs taken in the course of excursions will enable the 
pupils to study in detail the objects seen during the excursions 
even when they are over. Photographs of a number of historical 
materials are available quite cheap in the market, and they can 
be utilised for the purpose of history teaching. i d 


Cartoons. A cartoon represents a theme metaphorically 
through pictures. It is no direct representation of things. But 


VISUAL AID. FACH 0. 


PERMANENT SETTLEM 
IN BENGAL 1793 


ZAMINDARS WILL 
BE STABLE 
COMPANY'S INCOME 
WILL BE FIXED 
PROSPERITY OF 
ZAMINDARS AND 
OF THE COMPANY 
WILL MEAN 


ENT 
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a metaphor may be much more effective in conveying the idea 
than direct statement. Though they are pictures, cartoons really 
should come under graphic representation.—cartoons represent 
ideas than real objects. Anyhow, cartoons are very popular ; 
they are the most widely read items in the newspapers. The 
popularity of a cartoon is probably due to its emotional impact. 
The cartoonist plays with humour, satire and mockery ; invari- 
ably he takes sides, he accuses and blesses—his is no neutral repre- 
‘sentation of ideas. Those who share the feelings of the Car- 
toonist, find the cartoon to be immensely interesting. Tt is þe- 
cause of this ; cartoons are always drawn on popular themes. So 
that the emotions played upon are shared by- the people. A car- 
toon also attracts attention because of its very striking nature of 
representing themes. As the'people have common interest in the 
history of the country as there are many points about which they 
have the same outlook and the same“sentiments, history offers a 
very rich field for cartoon making. "The teacher may utilise car- 
toons for creating interest for representing, and even for sum- 
marising, the lesson. To clarify the idea, a few suggestions for 
cartoon making from Indian history, aré offered as illustrations. 


(1) The North Western passes may be represented as pour- 
ing invaders to India, 

(2) The Higher esstes may be represented as becoming fat 
at the cost of the food offered by the lower classes 
through the back door, though keeping them as un- 
touchables. 

(3) Divided India may be shown to be falling as an easy 
prey to Muslim sword. s 

(4) The anti-Hindu policy of Aurangzeb may be represented 
as the cutting of the branch on which he seats, 


(5) The bajance ofthe British trader may be shown to be 
turning into the Sceptre. 


(6) The British industries in Manchester may bershown to 
be thriving over the grave of the Indian weaver. 
(7) Mr. Jinnah may be shown to be cutting India to pieces, 


` 
The disadvantage of cartoon in teaching history is that „it is 
not neutra! representation of things—a cartoonist has always to 
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take sides. "Therefore, it is necessary that only such topics should 
bé taken for cartoons about which historians are more or less 
unanimous in their verdicts. In teaching with cartoons, it is 
necessary that (a) the pupil should understand the symbols used 
and should be able to interpret correctly the implications. (b) 
The pupils should critically examine the point of view represented 
by the cartoonists. The pupils should be led to recognise the 
ridicule in cartoon and should be able to agree or disagree with it. 


Blackboard Sketches. Picture sketches on blackboard are very 
effective, in teaching. They do not require very artistic talents. 
Sketching simple figures required for teaching purposes is not a 
difficult job ; for example, if the teacher cannot draw a man, he 
can surely draw stick drawing, which any child can make. For 
blackboard drawings, the teacher is merely to learn: to make dia- 
grams or representations. An amateur teacher, desiring to learn 
such sketching may remember the following :— 


Fig. 15. Stick drawing—Salim and Pratap in Haldighat. 


(1) Generalise the outline of the object to be drawn. If it is 
a human figure, sketch ligh.ly the shape of the head, 
the general body contour. 

(2) Start with simple things ; for example, by drawing your 
outstretched left hand ; outline an automobile, loco- 
motive, table, book etc. 


(3) Do not try to reproduce exactly what you see. Interpret 


as well as describe, as you make your practical drawings 
—blackboard drawings usually rieed not be very precise. 


(4) Teach yourself to see a thing from the drawer's point of 
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view. Look at familiar objects with that eye. Note the 
general outlines, then turn away and try to draw them ; 
failure to draw probably comes from failure to see the 
outlines and the general picture. 


(5) You should not be impatient—sincere practice with 
chalk and eraser is needed. 


A few suggestions for using pictures in history teaching 


l. Portraits are the commonest pietures used in history 
teaching. The text books abound with them. But small port- 
raits, badly printed in bad paper (as is usual with our text books) 
have very little utility. Portraits concretise the personality dis- 
cussed and affords the pupil to have some sort of emotional orien- 

tation to him. This creates interest in his whole story. To 

achieve the above objective, nicely drawn or painted, life size port- 
raits are of greater value. The history laboratory should be 
furnished with the best portraits available of the great personali- 
ties in history. Text book portraits may not be many but when 
they are provided, they must be good studies and should be nicely 
printed on good paper, Portraits could be better utilised by pre- 
paring history albums. There may be a model album in the 
history laboratory after which the pupils may try to make ‘their 
own albums. It is better, if the portraits of the same personality 
during different ages in his life are available. ) 


2. But representing a whole event through pieture medium 
is more useful in teaching than portraits— it also kindles greater 
interest in the pupils, History pictures, therefore, should be 
more often scenes, it is better if they are scenes of action. 

3. To have the best effect and to facilitate handling, pictures 
should be properly mounted. A picture could be mounted on 
any substantial back ; any of the following easily available things 
in the market may be considered for the purpose. Construction 
or corrugated paper ; strawboard ; chipboard, illustration board, 
wood veneer or metal. The mounts should be rough rather than 
smooth for not showing the finger points. The colour of the 
mount should be such as to harmonise with the print. The pit- 
ture should be neatly and accurately trimmed before mounting 
it ; margins which are desirable in order to prevent the print from 
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becoming soiled should be measured carefully before trimming. 
More fragile pictures may be covered with glass or with trans- 
parent materials. 


4. To represent a number of events pertaining toa single 
theme, a number of pictures may have to be presented, one after 
the other. This keeps the sequence and introduces a greater 
amount of reality in teaching. The special utility of the flannelo- 
graph technique for the purpose has already been discussed. 


5. In selecting pictures for presentation to the class, the 
teacher may constantly bear the following questions in mind : 


(i) Is it purposeful. 
(i?) Does it fit in with the lesson ? 
(iii) Is it authentic ? 
(iv) Can it be simply understood ? 
(v) Will it be interesting to the pupils ? 
(vi) Is it appropriate to the age and educational standard of 
the pupils. 
(vii) Is it a good print, clear and distinct ? 
(viti) Is it of proper size ? 


(ix) Is it stimulating ? 


4 6. A greater amount of reality could be imparted to flat 
pictures by the use of such a simple thing as the stereograph. 
Stereograph is prepared by using two cameras ora camera with 
two lenses, photographing an object from two different angles ; 
the angles being approximately those at which the human eyes 
would be Jooking. The two pictures are mounted side by side on 
a cardboard. If looked at in plain eyes, decr 


: the s : 
alike, but when viewed through the ste Rene kaa eee 


) i reoscope, both pictures 
merge mio one lending a depth to the vision, thus creating a 
three dimensional illusion. The stereoscope is a light weight 
lens—equipped instrument in which a partition keeps the left eye 
on the : left picture of the stereograph and the right eye on the 
right picture. When in position against the face, the hood shuts 
off all light from the sides. The stereograph is placed ina frame 

which could be moved forward or backward to bring the view 
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into correct focus. The telibinocular is an improvement upon 


stereoscope, itis a field glass mounted on a raised thing and 
equipped with a bulb to light the stereograph. The better lenses 
and the brilliant light from the hooded bulb brings out the details 
of the pictures more clearly than the stereoscope. 


The stereograph is inexpensive ; Stereographs at very cheap 
rates are available in the market and a stereoscope could even be 
prepared by the teacher himself. It is appealing to the young- 
sters ; in busy street.corners hawkers are seen having a good trade 
with the stereograph. Because of the third dimension illusion, 
the stereograph becomes the environment of the child; the child 
for the time being, is projected into the scene before him 


; and so 
much is achieved by such a simple technique. 


Fig. 16. 


Stereograph is not yet very popular in our schools. This is 
probably mostly due to the ignorance of our teachers—they have 
no clear conception of the thing and they do not know how to use 
it to its best advantages. The main limitation of th 
is that it could be used only by „one pupil at a time ; with over- 
crowded classes, we desire to deal with our pupils in a wholesale 
manner. But this may be an asset rather than a handicap ; 
stereograph may help us to individualise instruction. The child 
can go on in his own way according to his own interest. While 
looking through the stereoscope the educational opportunity is of 
the pupils and pupils alone—his emotional reactions , and his 
thoughts are not influenced by the group reaction. The pupil is 
expected to derive great pleasure from handling a stereoscope? 
Tt is not impossible for a school to equip the his 


tory laboratory 
with 20 to 30 stereoscopes. As many more details are brought 


e technique 
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out by the third dimension, stereograph is particularly suited for 
the study of architecture and sculpture. In fact, any scene (e.g. 
a plan of battle) in which the details are'significant, could be in- 
terestingly represented with the help of the stereograph. We 
wish that the stereographs become more popularin our history 
classes and that stereographs on a wide variety of topics in Indian 
history may be available. 


CHAPTER V 


Projected Pictures 


Projector Still Pictures 
Scientific development in recent years have immensely in- 
creased the educational potentiality of pictures. The innovation 
of Projector is one of the most outstanding things in the field. 
The projectors are becoming increasingly popular within the class 
room because, 
(1) A projector can give the visual aid, third dimension 
illusion. ] 


(2) It is not very expensive. 


(3) It is simple to operate. There are various kinds of still- 
picture projectors, and each has its special advantages 
in the field of audio-visual education. As the average 
Indian teacher is not familiar with them, a: very brief 
description of the different kinds of projectors with indi- 
cations of the methods for using them along with advan- 
tages and disadvantages of each type is given below :— 


The Opaque Projectors. 

It reflects light from a picture, coin, object specimen or similar 
material by a series of mirrors through the lens into the screen, 
This projector can project almost anything: photographs, post 
cards, cartoons, coins, paper, money, maps, drawings and the 
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like ; even pictures from text books, magazines etc., can be pro- 
jected without taking them from the source; the pupil’s own 
work, even a page from his exercise book can be projected. To 
get best results in projection, materials cut from books should be 


properly mounted. The educational potentiality of this projector 
is, therefore, unlimited. 


The opening of most Opaque projectors under which pictures 
are placed is 6x6"; butin some the opening is as large as 
83"x 11", A machine with the larger opening can use much wider 
range of material. Most Opaque projecters can handle standard 
slides as well as Opaque materials and, of course, all combination 
projectors are thus equipped. If desired, an attachment for 
handling 35 mm. film strip could be made. One disadvantage of 
the Opaque projector is that it is large and cannot be easily 
carried from room toroom. The projector also require a well 
darkened room for successful operation. 


Standard Lantern. Slide Projector. 


The material to be projected is reproduced ona glass slide 
34"x4". In this projector, the light passes through a large area, 
meaning more light in the screen and consequently a more brilliant 
picture. This machine may be used in a semidarkened room, with 
the advantage that there may be discussions and pupils are able 
to take notes while the picture is being screened.. This projector 
is quite handy and could easily be carried from room to room. 
The chief disadvantages of the projector are the following :— 

(1) Every kind of material cannot be projected with it. 
2 (2) The glass slides are more expensive to produce. 
(3) They are breakable and. transportation is not easy. 
(4) Storing is also a job. 
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It is an improvement upon the above and facilitates discus- 
sion by the teacher further while the picture is in progress. The 
teacher sits on his desk and can indicate specific items on the 
screen by locating them with his pencil on the slide; so there is 
no possibility of distraction, as to when the teacher points out 
specific items on the screen by a pointer. 


There may be 35 mm. filmstrip and microfilm attachments to 
the lantern slide projector. The name microfilm is generally 
applied to a very small photograph of a printed page ; documents, 
writing on coins, manuscript, drawing, record etc., can be repro- 
duced on either 16 mm. or 35 mm. film. Through projection it 
may be enlarged to a convenient reading size. This is very use- 
ful to senior pupils in history for lessons on sources in history. 


The 35 m.m. Filmstrip Projector. 


This machine projects pictures printed on a strip of film in- 
stead of on a glass slide. In a strip there is not a single picture, 
but a series of pictures. The length of the strip mav vary from 
10" to 12" to as much as 3’ or 4’ feet ; the number of pictures in 
each strip may vary from ten to hundred. 


Each picture on the film strip is called a “frame”. Usually 
a frame measures }" x 1" (single frame) but recently frames double 
the area of the single frame or 1j" x 1" are being made. A pro- 
jector may be devised to project either the single or double frame. 

The advantages of this type of projector are : (1) It is very 
light. (2) It is not very expensive. (3) The films to be used are 
easy to store. (4) The films are fairly cheap and now-a-days are 
easily available. (5) They can even be made by the teacher and 
his pupils. > 

The disadvantages are the following: (1) The room must 
be well darkened to have the proper effect. Hence discussion 
and note taking cannot go on along with the picture. (2) The 
pictures are in a series and are not as flexible in use as slides are ; 
for example the same picture cannot be shown for the second 
time before finishing the whole ‘series and showing again the 


pictures preceding it. 
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This is made to project glass slides of 2" 2" size. The slides 
are usually made by inserting double frame pictures from the 
35 mm. filmstrip between two plain glasses. For the purpose, a 
filmstrip may be scratched and its Socket holes torn. These projec- 
tors are fitted with 100-200-300-500 or 1000 wat. bulbs. The use of 
higher watt. bulbs gives fairly satisfactory results in a semidar- 
kened room. Many models of the above projectors are equipped 
to handle 35 mm. filmstrip, either single or double frame. The 
miin advantage of the projector is that the slides for it could be 
pictured by the teacher and his pupils as in the case of 35 mm. 
filmstrips. 1 


Principles to be considered in the purchase of a projector 


1. If the school can afford, it is best to have one projector 
of each type described above. But to be realistic, every school 
‘has to make selection. Generally speaking, a school may begin 
with an opaque or filmstrip projector and can gradually go on 
adding to the list as the finances would be available. By fixing 
up attachments, the school may have a multi-purpose projector 
and the expenses may be less than for purchasing Separate pro- 
jectors for each purpose. Butif the school has more than one 
projector, each of one type, there are Opportunities for projection 
in more than one class at a time. 


get the width of the image on the screen. Ascertaining the dis- 
tance of the projector from the screen and the width of the image 
needed, one may select the correct focal length for his projector. 


It has been pointed out that the Power of the lamp ina 
projector may vary from 100 to 1000 watts. Foran average class 
room a lamp of 200 to 300 Watts is essential) For an auditorium, 
A lamp of at least 500 Watt is needed. 
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4. The same type of projector could be of different make 
and prices may vary. In determining whether a projector is 
worth its price; the following considerations are helpful :— 

(a) Is the space illuminated on the screen fairly even and 
free of bright and dull spots? Are the pictures projec- 
ted sharp and tlear ? 

(b) Ts the picture projected steady and not lickering ? 


(c) Whether the optical system is good? Whether coated 
lenses are used? (Coated lenses allow more light to 
reach the screen.) 

(d) Is there satisfactory arrangement for repairing the pro- 
jector, when needed ? 

(e) Is it easy to operate? "The machine should be 


simple to 
thread and easy to operate. 


( f) Is it easy to dismantle it for cleaning ? 
The Screen 

The clearness or vividness of the image in projection depends . 
upon the light reflected by the screen. The glass-bead screen re- 
flects more light than à plane white screen, and as such is gen- 
erally preferred. There are three common types of mounting for 
the screen : 

(1) The wall-mounted screen is attached toa bracket or en- 
closed in a dustproof case and is hung on the wall. 

(2) The desk type is mounted ina long, narrow dustproof 
box. The box, when opened, serves as a base and the 
screen is held in position by braces. 

(3) The Giped screen is mounted in a dustproof case and 
supported on a three-legged stand, 


The first type of mounting is not suitable for removing from 
room toroom. The third type seems to be more popular now-a- 
days ; the height of the screen in this type of mounting could be 
regulated, so that the bottom of it is not lower than the eye level 
of the pupils. R 


The place of projected raaterials in the teaching of Indian History^ 


Projected materials are becoming increasingly popular in the 
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history classes. They have almost unlimited scope in the teach- 
ing of the subject. As has already been pointed out, the projec- 
ted picture by creating the third dimension illusion becomes a 
part of the environment of the child at the time of screening ; the 
child projects himself into it. This is the easiest way of making 
the past appear as real to the child. 2 

Picture projection may serve more than one purpose in à 
lesson. It can prepare the class forthe lesson, by creating in- 
terest in it. A projected picture may serve the same purpose 
as a trailer serves to a cinema picture. It can present something 
interesting to the pupils and then leave questions in the mind of the 
pupils, for the answer to which they will willingly listen to the 
teacher and consult books. A few examples may be given :— 


(1) Two or three impressive pictures from the life of the 
cavemen may be projected to stimulate the pupils for 
knowing more about them. 


(2) To prepare for an excursion to the local fair, which would 
ultimately lead to the history of it, a few pictures of the 
different aspects of the fair may be useful. 


(3) To stimulate interest in Buddhism, pictures showing the 
worship of Buddha in different temples in India, China, 
Burma, Ceylon and some other places may be shown. 


(4) To create interest in the minds of the pupils on the dif- 
ferent methods adopted by Asoka for the propagation 
of Buddhism, a few pictures showing the voyage of 
Mahendra and Sanghamitra may be helpful. 

(5) Preparation for a lesson on Indus valley civilisation 
could be made by projecting the pictures of Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa. ` 

(6) The class may be prepared for the Gupta civilization 
by showing a few pictures of the Ajanta Çaves. 

(7) Pictures of Fatehpur Sikri and Delhi Fort may be good 
beginnings for the lesson on Akbar and Shah Jahan res- 
pectively. 

(8) Pictures showing the first:use of the new kind of bullets 
by the sepoys and their reactions -to it could bea good 
preparation for a lesson on Sepoy War. 
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(9) A lesson on Sivaji may be well begun by showing a few 
pictures of the Marhatta country. 
(10) Interest in the invasion of Sultan Mahmud could be 
created by showing pictures of his return through desert 
after the conquest of Somnath. 


(11) Interest may be stimulated on the social reforms of 
William Bentinck by pictures of the Sati. 


Presentation 

(1) Asoka's propagation of the Dhamma could be presented 
by a series of pictures, illustrating the different measures adopted 
by Asoka for the purpose. 

(2) Lessons on Maurya art, Gupta art, Mughal art, and the 
like could very effectively be presented through pictures. Points 
could very nicely be brought out by comparison and contrast, 
There may even be a lesson on Indian art as a whole. 


(3) Hiuen Tsang's Travels may be presented by a few pic- 
tures of the route he took and the places be visited and things 
about which he wrote. 

(4) The plan of an important battle in Indian history could 
be presented in details through projected pictures. 


(5) Social, economie and religious life during any period 
may be presented by a series of pictures. 


(6) Life of Buddha could be presented to the class with the 
help of a few significant pictures. 


(7) The conquests of Akbar could be presented with the help 
of a pieture showing one of his important marches and à number 
of pictures, at least one to illustrate the conquest of every place 
he conquered.” 


(8) Shahjahan’s buildings could very well be presented with 
the help of projected pictures. 

(9) Social, economic and religious conditions at any period. 
could be presented with the help of effective and significarit 
pictures. i 


a 


(10) The Sepoy War could be presented with the help of a few 
selected pictures. , 
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(11) Satyagraha movement. 
(12) The Round Table Conference. 
(13) World War II in Burma and Manipur may similarly be 
illustrated by pictures. 
The following very general suggestions are given for proper 
utilisation of projected materials in teaching :— ¢ 
(1) The teacher should himself study the materials very 
thoroughly before and should be very precise and de- 
finite about the educational potentialities of each. 
(2) The teacher must be able to operate the projector with 
ease and confidence. 
(3) Only afew pictures should be used at a. time—do not. 
overcrowd your programme. 
(4) Help the students, through different devices and by 
speaking sometimes in getting the story told by the pic- 
tures. s 


(5) Correlate the pictures with other instructional materials. 


Motion pictures in history teaching 


The advantage of motion picture over projected picture is 
that it introduces motion in the contents and motion means con- 
tinuity—the connection between the different parts becomes 
obvious, and the theme develops as a united whole. Motion may 
be regarded as of two kinds : (a) Observable and (b) unobservable. 
The motion picture reproduces both quite effectively. Hence, 
motion picture with sound can bring into the class-room such an 


element of realism, which cannot be attained by any other 
medium of instruction, 


Motion pictures are very importaut in the teaching of history 
because they can represent historical events in their proper pers- 
pective—the continuity in history, the causal Sequence, the re- 
lationship between an event and another could very nicely be re- 
presented hrough motion pictures. The teavher can transcend 
the limitations of time and place and make the pupil able to live 
in ihe midst of historical events which he whnts him to appreciate. 
Learning would thus be by living. As the materials thus presen- 
ted appear with an emotional loading, they are much'better re- 
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membered. It has now been experimentally proved that pupils 
usually remember materials presented by the film much longer 
than they remember those presented by the text. 


To evaluate their educational potentialities, films may be 
divided as follows : 


A. Classroom Films 


These films are specifically made for use inside the class 
rooms for educational purposes. They are short and have a defi- 
nite unit of knowledge as the principal subject matter of each. 
‘The contents of class-room films may be classified as follows :— 


(1) Films explaining a process: Many processes in nature 
(e.g. Birth of a frog), industry (production of cloth) and 
other íields could be vividly presented through motion 
pictures. In case of history, the development of the im- 
portant political, social and economic movements may 
be presented through pictures. Few examples are 
given :— f B 
(a) The National struggle for independence :—It may 

begin with the ceremony for the handing of power 
and the public rejoicings on the day of independence 
and then as a contrast to the day, Nehru may be 
thought of dreaming the past when the word of an 
English administrator was law in India and the 
Indians were not better treated than slaves, he may 
even go further and think ofthe days, when the 
English merchants cut the fingers of the Bengal 
weavers forthe benefit of Manchester Cotton Mill 
owners—the thought may be carried further to a 
scene of the “Mutiny”, the first attempt to dislodge 
the English. Then it may again go forward to Lord 
Curzon—a typical Indian civilian—the partition of 
Bengal —the countrywide agitation—public addresses 
of the great leaders, Press agitation etc, the non- 
co-operation movement. A few important sessions 
of the Congress, the terrorist movement. The Satya- 
` graha movement, World War II. Activities of Netaji 
Subhas Chander Bose. Quit India Movement. The 
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Labour Victory in Great Britain. Negotiations bet- 
ween Great Britain and India and the ultimate 
transfer of power. 
The same type of treatment could be given to the following 
topics from Indian History: 

(b) The growth of the Mughal Empire. 

(c) The development of the British power in India. 

(d) Indian Army through the ages. 

(2) Films giving information: They are not concerned so 
much giving genetic treatment of topies but are intended 
to impart information. Some potential topics are indi- 
cated below :— 


(a) People, languages and social customs in India. It 
may begin with an inter-linguistie “registered mar- 
riage" and through chats of the héroes and heroines, 
introduce the marriage customs in the respective 
parts of their country and then sometimes through 
visits during their travels and sometimes through 
friends or through railway journeys and otherwise 
they could pick up information about the topie des- 
cribed above. 

(b) Indian constitution, from a scene in à provincial elec- 
tion ; one may come upto the Central legislature and 
and the Central Cabinet. 

(c) Any significant battle in Indian history, e.g. the third 
battle of Panipat. 

(d) Life in the University of Nalanda. 

(e) Life in the court of Jahangir. 

(f) Condition of Indian peasants during the G 
Generalship of Warren Hastings. 

(g) The Geography of India. 


overnor- 


N. B. In the case of both process and informational films, it 
must be remembered that there should be one central story runn- 


ing through the whole theme which is of human interest and c 


an 
be appreciated by the pupils. 


(3) Films dramatising the life of an individual: There are 


Y plenty of opportunities for such‘ilms in history. The 
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only point to be remembered is that the life to be dra- 
matised and the events selected for the purpose should 
have historical significance, that is significance in the 
development of the social group. One point to be speci- 
ally emphasised in case of class-room films is that the 
instructional purpose of the films should not be too 
obvious. The films should be presentable and enjoyable 
to the pupils by their own merits. 


B. Documentary Films 


They have come into special prominence during the last great 
war. They make films of things as they do happen. It differs 
from the newsreel in that it interprets the story with power and 
force. For example, there may be a very interesting documentary 
film about the life of the “Nagas” in Assam, guarding our North- 
Eastern Frontier—their home, their dress, their food, their mar- 
riage customs, their dances, their political organizations, are all 
very important things in current Indian history. The geography of 
India may be another interesting documentary film for pupils in 
history class. There is enough scope for documentary films in 
India—presenting India with all its varieties to the Indians them- 
selves. They could be utilised as excellent preparations for lessons 
in history. For example, a film about Kashmir and her people 
would be a very good introduction to the Kashmir war. The his- 
acher should be particularly in search of the documentary 


tory te i 
films available on India and on countries with which the history 


of India is necessarily connected. 


C. News-reels 

India is herself producing news- „reels now and they are very 
effective for the teaching of current history. The only difficulty 
in their use is that they could not be available to the schools be- 
fore they are shown in the local picture houses. But still, they 
are interesting when used to illustrate or supplement certain 


topics discussed in the class. 


D. Photoplay 

They are usually pisdubed for entertainment purpose, but 
yet many of them could be utilised for the teaching of history. 
As the artistic quality of such films is superior to those designed 
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specifically for educational purposes, they have a greater appeal. 
Two kinds of photoplays could be relevant to the teacher :— 


(1) Films whose principal contents are taken from history— 


Events in history have always been suitable subjects for 
poets and dramatists. Many films have been made in 
India on historical personalities. Humayun and Viveka- 
nanda may be quoted as examples. Though such films 
mix up imagination with historical events, yet they 
usually remain true to the principal event and its signi- 
ficance ; dress, social, geographical settings etc., are 
made as realistie as possible. "Therefore these films are 
regarded as important even in giving historical infor- 
mations. "They certainly stimulate the reading interests 
ofthe pupils. The potentiality of Indian history for 
such films is great. Though recently films depicting con- 
temporary social and economic problems are. becoming 
more popular, yet historical films have their own in- 
terest and will always have their appeal. 

Films may picture certain dramas which are of histori- 
cal importance. Stories from the epics and Shakuntala 
are good examples. There are many such plays in 
Indian history which can be filmised. Apart from ac- 
quainting the pupils with the theme, they represent 
social, economic and political condition 
at the time the dramas were Written. 
systematically utilised for the purpose of teaching his- 
tory. The teacher is not able to control the progranime 
of the local picture houses, but whenever any such film 


is shown, he can utilise it to the best interest of history 
teaching in his class. 


s and problems 
Such films can be 


Considerations for guiding selection of films 


In most cases, a teacher has to hire or b 
wants to utilise for teaching purpose. 


orrow the films he 
The teacher may be guided 


by the following principles in making his selection of films to be 
utilised for educational purposes :— 


(1) The film must be able to be correlat 


ed and integrated 


with the course of study in the subject in the specific 


grade level. 
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(2) The film must be authentic—it may not give any wrong 
ideas or information. This is of special importance in 
the case of history. Though there may be scope for 
imagination, any great distortion of facts cannot be 
allowed in the film, even in its details it should be as 
close to the reality as possible. 

(3) It is better, if the film is produced with professed edu- 
cational objectives. One should be more careful in se- 
lecting propaganda films and films produced merely for 
the purpose of entertainment. 

(4) The film in photographv, recording and such others 
should be up to certain level of technical efficieney. 

A few technical informations to lay-teachers for handling films 
(1) Sizes of Films 

The 16 mm. motion picture film (16 milli-meters is the width 
of the film) is accepted as the standard size for schools ; the scan- 
dard size for theatre films is 35 mm. The 8 mm. films are becom- 
ing increasingly popular in schools and its cost of production is 
only about one-fourth of 16 mm. The size of the picture is not 
alse too small for class-room purposes. Many good class-room 
films are now-a-days available in the size. 
(2) Types of films 
4 There are silent as well as sound films. Tlie silent films still 
have a place because of the following reasons : (a) Its cost is only 


“half as much as the sound film. (b) Silent films can be better 


adapted to the different grade levels, as the teacher himself will 
provide the narration, and can make it easy or difficult according 
tothe standard of the grade. (c) Sometimes words appear to be 
superfluous and morc can be conveyed by mere gestures and facial 
expressions : 'silent films can be sometimes more effective than 
sound ones. 

Asthe sound film combines both the visual as well as the 
auditory appeal, it appears to be more realistic and can move 
easily because of the past of the environment of the pupils. The 
commentary by the teacher increases the certifiability of silent 
films ; even projected "written commentary does not improve the 
situation very much. Sound filis are. therefore, usually preferred 
to silent ones. 
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(3) Motion picture projectors 

Now-a-days, every progressive school should aspire after hav- 
ing its own motion picture projectors. The projector should be 
according to the size of the films intended to be used. The size 
of a motion picture projector is stated in terms of the width of 
the film which is to be used. Thus the 16 mm. projector has 
been accepted as standard for classroom use. As 8 mm. films are 
becoming increasingly popular in schools, the possibilities of hav- 
ing 3 mm. projector are now receiving serious considerations. A 
motion picture projector differs from a still picture projector in 
that it projects a series of still pictures on the screen in rapid suc- 
cession, creating the illusion of motion. The essential parts of a 
silent projector are the lamp, reflectors, condenser, and objective 
lens. In addition, to cut off the light with every change of pic- 
ture, a motion picture projector has a shutter, a rotating metal 
blade coming between the light and the film, opening while the 
film is being run. Motion picture projectors are of two kinds, 
silent and sound. The sound projector, along with the projection 
of the picture in the screen, reproduces the sound recorded on the 
back side of the film. The additional mechanisms which it has 
are the sound head, the amplifier, and the speaker. This addition 
adds to the weight, size and cost of the machine. 


| 
| 


CHAPTER VI 


Visual Symbols 


Visual Symbols in the teaching of history : Maps, Graphs, 
Diagrams, Charts etc. ; 


Maps, graphs, diagrams, charts ete, are devices for visual re- 
presentation of more abstract things, such as ideas, principles 
etc., through such symbols as lines, colours, figures and numerals. 
The visual aids which have thus far been discussed, deal with 
form, size, height, weight, motion, action etc. which are real 
and concrete experience toall of us. Maps, graphs, diagrams, 
charts etc., venture to represent things that would be impossible 
or impracticable for the individual to experience in reality. From 
the nature of things such representations are indirect depending 
upon analogy for expression. In the list of audio-visual aids they 
are the farthest from reality, yet they are valuable teaching aids : 


(1) They endeavour to give ashape and a size of things, 
which are otherwise abstract, making them capable of 
being represented in space. 


(2) By constant use the symbols deviced for representing 
abstract ideas and principles, acquire a fair amount of 
concreteness. For example, the geometrical triangles, 
maps or the +, —, X, + signs do not appear to be less 
concrete than pictures—the concept suggested is directly 
present in the mind without any conscious effort which 
otherwise, would have been impossible, thus facilitating 
learning. 


(3) They are great time savers ; a lot of things with all their 
complicated relationships, could very eflectively be re- 
presented within a short space; the meauing of the 
whole thing becomes obvious in a single glance ; the 
language of the graph is much more brief than our ordi- 
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nary language, at the same time, being none the less 
effective. 


(4) They can help to develop the habit of thinking for one- 
self. 
Maps 


Maps are essential for the purpose of teaching 
history. Place and time are the two most abstract concepts 
in history. Every historical happening is a happening in a defi- 
nite place and in a fixed time ; devoid of the senses of place and 
time, history becomes story. Map is the universally accepted 
symbol for the representation of space. Widely speaking, map is 
nothing more than the symbolic representation of sp 
ships. Men are always map-minded. 
when children begin to experience pers 
them, they have to note their size, locati 
ships and meanings to deal successfully 
is the expression of these ideas throu 
technically Speaking, a map is 


surface of the earth or any p 
lative size 


ace relation- 
From their very birth, 
ons and objects around 
on, differences, relation- 
with them, Map-making 
£h visual symbols, But 


à symbolie representation of the 
articular secti 


shape, distance and direction. Maps can also convey 
information about distribution of peoples, land, water, animal, 
vegetable life, climate, economic Tesources etc. Maps help us in 
visualising important world realities, which would not have been 
possible for us to understand and appreciate properly from written 
and oral descriptions or in any o 


ther way. The relationship bet- 
ween space and historica] events, as has already been pointed 


Out,is very intimate, Historical happenings must occur in a 
place, and locating the place means coneretising historical happen- 
ings. The place of happening has always some influence over the 
course of the happening ; as such, historical happenings cannot 
be properly explained without reference to their place of occurr- 
ence. It may be said that there can be very few lessons in 
history without reference to maps. 


Kinds of Maps 
(1) Globe. Tt is a three dimensional representation of the earth, 


resembling it in shape and showing water and land masses i 
per relative sizes and positions. 


ons of it, showing re- 


n pro- 


Globe is thus a model of the 
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earth. The disadvantage of the globe is that, to be within manag- 
able size, it has to deal with the individual parts of the world in 
small size. At the same time, history is usually concerned with a 
particular section of the earth at atime, which it wants in far 
greater details to be represented than could be found in a globe. 
Therefore globes are not so popular in the history classes. But 
in recent times, world history is becoming more and more impor- 
tant—any historical event is having repercussions all over the 
world. World Wars I and II, may be cited as examples. Globes 
may be very conveniently used in the discussion of such topics. 
Globes may also be utilised for the teaching of those develop- 
ments which are more or less common to the whole world, though 
they may not be appearing in the different countries at the same 
time. The dawn of civilisation, the bronze age, the iron age, in- 
dustrial revolution, growth of democracy etc., may be given as 


examples. 


(2) Relief Map. It is the realistic model of any portion of the 
earth showing the depressions and elevations in the surface in re- 
lief, Relief maps can be utilised in history teaching where such 
elevations and depressions in the surface of the place have influ- 
enced the course of historical events. Because of the very great 
inequalities in the surface of India, such examples are numerous 
in Indian history. Every invasion, every military march, the 
migration of the people and even social intercourse have been in- 
fluenced by these facts of Indian geography. Relief maps should 
be more frequently used in history classes in India. A few sug- 
gestions for making relief maps, which would be useful in the 
teaching of Indian history are given below :— l 

(a) The Himalayas and the North Western Frontier of Jndia 

for a lesson on their significance in Indian history. 
(b) Kabul and the Punjab for Alexander’s invasion. 


(c) 


South India to illustrate Samundra Gupta and Alauddin's 


campaigns. l 
Northern India for Sultan Mahmud’s invasion. 


(d) | 
(e) Battle field of Haldighat. 


2) Physical map. It is a two dimensional representation iow 
ing ds relief of the country by shading larger or hypsometric 
in j, A 
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colouring and other techniques. They are easier to make and 
more convenient to handle than relief maps, though they are less 
rea]. 


(4) Flat maps. Flat maps can be of different kinds, political, 
physical (already discussed) population, economic, rainfall, tem- 
perature, soil and vegetation, road and the like. Every type of 
map can be used, sometime or other in the histor 


y class though 
the political map is in constant demand. A few examples of 


maps which may help in representing the political Indian history 
is given below : 


(a) India during the days of the epics, 
(6) India during the rule of the Nandas. 


(c) Empires in Ancient India ; the Murayas, 
and the Guptas. 


(d) Invaders of India, showing routes 
Conquered by each in India, 


(e) India when Hiuen Tsang visited it. 

(f) India on the eve of Mu 

(9) Muslim power in India ¢ 
Alauddin Khilji and Mohammad Tughlak, 

(h) Growth of the Mughal Empire, 

(i) Growth of the Marhatt 


the Kushanas 


and the territories 


slim conquest, 


luring the reigns of Ghias-ud-din, 


à power, 

(9) Coming of the Europeans in Tndia and their first settle- 
ments, 

(k) Growth of the British power in India 

Tn fact there are thousand 


$ and one o 
Ing a history lesson 


PPortunities of illustrat- 


: with the help of maps; ashas already been 
pointed Cut, there can be very few lessons in history which would 
not require the help of maps. ‘ox 

(5) Layer charts. Tg ; 


Y. take a thick aper of the 
map and cut the portion; a ae These 
Inned or Stitched in one side, one over the other. 


„Papers may be p 


y auau 
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Thus the territories under each ruler would come one over the 
other. By lifting each sheet and then again allowing it to fall, 
the pupils would get a good idea of the additions made by a ruler 
or the loss suffered by him in regard to territories. 


Fig. 20. Layer chart. 


Economic, population and other types of maps in history teaching 
The use of such maps are not as yet very popular in the his- 
tory class because we have been trained to think of history as a 
chronicle of political events. In case of Indian history, there is an 
additional difficulty of not getting adequate material for drawing 
the necessary maps. But economic and social developments are 
not less important in history. A special attempt should be 
made to prepare social, economie and cultural maps of India dur- 
ing the period for which materials could be collected. A few sug- 


gestions are given. ° 5 


(1) Maurya period. 
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(2) Gupta period. 
(3) Post Gupta period. 
(4) The Mughal period. 
(5) The post Mughal period. 
(6) The British period. 
Such maps, along with others may try to represent any one 
or more of the following :— 
(a) The land under cultivation. 
(b) Crops grown in different parts of the country. 
(c) Distribution of the import 
dustries. 
(d) Distribution of the different racial groups. 
(e) Distribution of the different reli 
(f) Distribution of cities, towns anc 
(g) Distribution of the import 
and sculpture. 


(^) The important roads and the centres of trade 
merce, 


ant cottage industries and in- 


gious groups. 
l villages, 
ant centres of art 


, architecture 


and com- 


The above offers a new field 
should be fully explored, 
Electric maps 


; it is rich of potentialities and 


Electric maps may 
of history, In an elect, 


by electric lights placed under or 
a lesson on Alexander’s invasion 
k of the Bias can be illuminated, 
een the sons of Shahjahan, the march 
iand the important battlefield can be 
If proper Arrangements are kept in the classroora, 
of a map is not a difficult job. i 

In teaching with the hel 
to remember the following = 


(1) Maps should not be o they need not repre- 


sent more things than are warranted by the lesson, In 


most cases it is best to have an outline map, which the 
teacher can fill ®ccording to his necessities, 


electrification 
p of maps, the teacher may do well 


vercrowded ; 


- represent statistical data, which 


" tract ideas helps e 
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(2) Wall maps should be sufficiently large so that every 
point in it can be clearly and distinctly visualised from 
any part of the class. 


(3) Wall maps may be supplemented by individual atlases 
possessed by the pupils. 

(4) Sometimes à projected map may be better able to repre- 
sent the intended elements and may be better able to 
captivate the imagination of the pupils. 


(5) Small lithographed outline maps may very conveniently 
be utilised for revising certain history lessons (e.g. 
Akbar's conquest by spotting the places conquered on 
the outline map). 

(6) Make sure that the pupils understand the symbolism of 
the map. Like language a map is an indirect represen- 
tation of ideas—maps become meaningful only when the 
pupils understand the symbols used, the conventional 
symbols used for land, water, clevations, etc., must be 
taught to the pupils, the scale used and how to find out 
the distance and direction of one place from another 
should be very clear to the pupils. If maps are intro- 
duced without clarifying the basic concepts, the pupils 
may develop undesirable attitudes towards them. 


(7) For the purpose of clarifying the basic concepts and 
symbols, the pupils may be made to make the map of a 
familiar place, of the school for example. 


Graphs 
Graph is a device for effective and more or less accurate re- 
tion of quantitative data for showing comparison , 


presenta 
developments and relationships. Graphs endeavour to 


trends 
are usually confusing ina clear 
and interestiig manner. The supply of visual imageries for abs- 
larification and remembranee. Graphs can be 


of many kinds ; the most usual ones are diseussed below in refer- 
ence to the teaching of history. 
Linegraph 

The concepts in the form of graph are represented with the 


help of simple lines, vertically or horizontally drawn. In the 
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teaching of history this frm of graph is utilised in drawing the 
Time Line. Time is a very abstract concept, none-the-less it is 
essential to history. Time Line is an attempt to represent the 
time sense with the help of space sense, reduced to visual symbols. 
The essence of time sense is sequence, before or after ; how much 
before or how much after are the questions involved. For ex- 
ample, one is to know of Akbar and Shahjahan, who came before 
and who came after ; if Akbar was before Shahjahan, one was to 
get the idea, how much ahead he was of Shahjahan. Ina Time 


Line, the length of time to be presented is symbolically represented 


Mexico 


1000 B.C. 


Ec» EE mom 
Picture Indian Roman Greek Semetic 
writing Alphabet Alphabet ^ Alphabet Alphabet 

- Fig. 21. Comparative Time Line—Writing in the world. 
by a line horizontal or vertical. 


RUE The Horizontal Time Line is 
sometimes preferred to the vertical 


one because time is one dimen- 
P 
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sional ; it is a long continuum ; and this can be better represented 
by a horizontal line than a vertical one, while a vertical line may 
give rise to confusion by introducing the concept of height in the 
time sense. 

How to draw a Time Line? 

Draw aline and divide it into parts of equal length, say an 
1" or 1" ; each part is to represent a fixed unit of time, say, 5, 10, 
50 or 100 years. Itis essential that the time should be divided 
into parts of equal length, and each part should represent the 
same number of years. For example, if 1" is taken to represent 
10 years, the principle must be consistently and rigidly pursued 
all throughout the time line in question. When the period of 
time to be considered is thus represented with the help ofthe 
time line, subdivided into equal units, the important events within 
the period are fitted in their appropriate places in the line. The 
line is to start with a date and event, familiar to the pupils to 
serve as a point of comparison ; the question to. be asked for the 
understanding of the timeline, is, how far before or after the 
known date and event, the event in question occurred. As we 
have already said, time is represented as distance. By looking at 
the time line, one can acquire a visual image about the sequence 
of events and also about the relative difference in their occur- 
rence in time. For example, looking at a line illustrating Akbar’s 
reign, one can easily visualise that the period of Akbar’s tutelage 
of Bairam Khan was earlier than the Petticoat government, and 
also that the former (1556-1560) was double in duration than the 
latter (1560-62) while Akbar’s personal rule was a little more than 
7 times longer (1556-1605) than the two taken together. 

Time Line may be of two kinds: 

(1) Progressive and (2) Regressive. 

(1) Progressive Time Line. In case of Progressive Time Lines, 
one starts with an event and goes forward with one event after 
the other as they happened in time ; the movement is progres- 
sive passing from cause to effect. This is the logical order of 
happening of events in time. But as the time sense cannot be 
had but through comparison from an event of which the in- 
dividual in question has personal experience, it is suggested that 
in time lines, one may start from the present—from a familiar 
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event and then to go backward and backward till the dates 
in question are reached. 
(2) Regressive Time Line. The principle behind Regressive 
Time Lines is more psychological. In history teaching there is 
room for both. The child will always measure the distance of 
any event from himself. Therefore, the first sense of time can 
be given with the help of ‘Regressive Time Lines’, starting from 
the present, and utilising the important and familiar events as 
landmarks or points of comparison, one should take the child 
back tothe event from where he wants him to start history. 
So he may have an idea of how far remote that event is in 
time from him. After the concept of the starting date is clearly 
fixed in the mind of the child, the teacher may build up a 


Progressive Time Line, taking the starting date as the point of 
comparison. 


Besides giving the time sense, a time line is a very convenient 
devise for summarising, historical topics. In such summaries, the 
relationship between one event and another within the topic be- 
comes evident from the point of view of time and they hang to- 
gether more easily as a whole. Even such huge topic as the his- 
tory of civilisation in the world can be conveniently summarised 
with the help of time lines. As time line provides a visual ima- 
gery of events, it helps remembering. A few topics from Indian 
history, where such summaries can be helpful, are given below as 
examples :— : 

(1) Rise and fall of the following : 
(a) The Maurya Empire. 
(b) The Kushan Empire. 
(c) The Gupta Empire. 
(d) The Timorite Empire. 
(e) The Marhatta power. 
( f) The Sikh power. 
(g) The British power. 
(2) Growth of Art, Architecture and Sculpture during : 
(a) The Hindu period. 
(b) During the period of the Timorites. 
(3) 'The important Wars : 
(a) The Marhatta War. 


L 
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(b) The Mysore War. 
(c) The Sikh War, 
(d) The Sepoy War. 
(4) Development of the National Movement in India. 
(5) The growth of self-government in India. 
(6) History of the religious movements in India. 
(7) The growth of communalism in India. 


Besides representing the sequences and summarising histori- 
cal events, Time Line is very convenient in comparing and con- 
trasting and thus representing the mutual relation between events 
happening in different places but about the same time. For ex- 
ample, through the Time Line there may be a comparison dem 
contrast between theland reforms undertaken in different parts 
of the country, the history of World War II could very well be 


represented in their proper perspective through a Time Line. 
While using the Time Line, the teacher will do well to re- 
member the following :— 

(1) The Time Line is only a symbol and unless the meanin: 
of the symbol is clear to the pupils, the Time Line RE 
not mean anything to them. For clarification of the 
concepts involved, it is best to make the pupils build u 
atime line in reference to the events in their own life, 
say during the past six months. 

2) The Time Line should be neatly d : 

j pupils there may be use of ere Qi oS 

(3) The units of the Time Line must be equal both in regard 
to the time to be represented and the space to be im 

| for the purpose. It is still better if there could be 
uniformity between a Time Line and a Time Line in re- 
gard to these points. In such a case, the eyes would be 
trained and-the connotation of each symbolin the Time 

| Line might be automatically comprehended, as is do: 
j in the case of maps or of written language. It is a ae 
| that the unit in the Time Line has to vary cor Br 
the length of the time to be represented and the M ? 
of events occurring within the length oftime. But Ew 
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it is not impossible to adopt two standard units, 10 or 
50 years according as the period is short or long. The 
space to be given to each unit of time may be 1". For 
precise location of events, a unit may be further subdivi- 
ded into 5 parts, representing two years in case of the for- 
mer and 10 years in the case of the latter. 


(4) Time Line should never be overcrowded ; the principle is 
to continue with as few facts as possible without doing 
violence to history—only the most important and general 
events are to be represented. 


(5) Whenever the teacher speaks of a date, he should locate 
it in the time line, so that by comparing and contrasting 
it with one or more familiar dates, the pupils may have 
& better idea of its sequence in time. 


(6) In the history note-book, the pupils may be encouraged 
to summarise historical topics with the help of the Time 
Line, where such summaries are convenient and helpful. 


(7) The teacher may utilise the time line with advantage for 
recapitulation of many history lessons. 


Time Line with two axes 


Historical events may also be represented with the help ofa 
graph having two axes, one of which would be the time of the 
happening. A few examples are given for clarification : 

(a) The growth and fall of any of the empires in Indian his- 
tory may be represented as time in one axis, and the 


Et of territory gained or lost in Square miles in the 
other. 


(b) The growth of communalism in India may be represented 


with one axe as the time and the other, the number of 
occurrences of communal troubles. P 


(c) The growth of the C i 
ongress; time in one i 
growth of membership in the other. Kp an 
(d) Growth of the Press 


in India, ti i ^ 
number of papers pu ^; time as one axis and the 


blished as the other, 
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Histograms 


Histograms have also scope to be utilised in the teaching of 
history. They are probably the simplest and the most easily 
understood forms of graph. The idea is represented with the help 
of broad lines or narrow rectangles. The lines or rectangles are 
drawn either vertically or horizontally ; they start from the same 
base which usually represents zero. The scale of values is placed 
at the bottom. The idea is represented with the help of broad 
lines or narrow rectangles. The lines or rectangles, all start from 
the same base, which generally represents zero. They may run 
either vertically or horizontally. The scale of values is placed at 
the bottom in horizontal and at the left ina vertical arrangement. 
The topics which we have suggested above for representation with 
the help of the two axes, graphs could also be represented through 
this method. The broad lines or rectangles may be coloured, cross 
hatched and differentiated in other ways. The principal disad- 
vantage of the method is that if the data is fairly large, the lines 
or rectangles may become too long; one cannot make the scale 


too small as then the difference to be represented may not be 
apparent. 


Pictorial Graph 


This kind of graph accepts picture symbol for the expression 
of ideas and is hence more attractive and more easily understand- 
able. In it a number of elements are represented by a basic self 
explanatory and appropriate symbolic figure, man, ship, horse, 
elephants, money etc., and the total quantities are shown by the 


Proper number or multiple of this symbol. The numerical value 
of each unit is indicated by a key. A few examples from Indian 
history are given for clarification of ideas. k 
(1) Chandergupta’s arm 
the base a picture o 
fantry, cavalry, 


y may be represented by having at 

f each division in his arm, such as in- 

a elephant, chariots and boats ; the num- 
er in each can also be shown by smaller pictures of the 

same, one above the other ea i 

ee » each representing equal 


(2) Growth of languages in India, 


—The signifi 
Should be written at the base and t Erde. 


d the languages in India 


= 
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may be represented by the picture of people speaking it 
A key may explain the pictures. à 
Primary education in India.—The years selected and 
written ; the pictures of school above ; each school stand- 
ing for à fixed number. 

Industries in India.—The pictures of the industries at the 
bottom with dates and the yield is represented in terms 
of the picture ofits products ; each standing fora fixed 

g a 


(3) 


(4 


number. 
Diagram in the Teaching of History 

Graphs can only represent quantitative data; but diagrams 
have a wider scope and could represent almost any kind of hiss 
torical data. Tn diagrams, the subject matter is represented with 
the help of visual symbols. There is wide scope for the selection 
of symbols ; the points to be remembered are :— 

(a) the symbols should be as self-obvious as possible, the 
meaning should be got with as little explanation as possible ; 
usually a title should be enough for the purpose. a à 

(b) Diagram should be the easier and more economical wa; 
of dealing with the subject matter. In short, there should cd 
point in substantiating the language with diagramatie symbols 
The advantages of a diagram over language are the following E 

(i) It conveys 8 number of things within a short space and 
time. 


) The aesthetic appealin it, makes it interesti 

pupils by itself. ing to the 
ji) Tt ise novel wey of representing and hence capti 
attention at first sight. aptivates 
It represents the relationships between events withi 
a topic and presents the subject-matter as one VC 


whole: 
e following principles may be kept in mind in constructing 


(it 
( 


(iv) 


Th 


diagrams 
(1) It must be technically correct. 
(2) The symbols selected should be handy and may not re- 


quire great artistic skill for drawing. The symbols should 


be selectéd from things which are familiar to the pupils 
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(3) The interpretation of a diagram depends very much up- 
on its title; soit should be properly titled. The title 
would direct the thoughts of the pupils and would focus 


Literature 


Architecture 


Coins 


*UCL Chek JEvA AC LLE 
AM WRAY ALO XSSECK Inscription 


Forei gn 
Travellers 


Me 99 Ho 3 ; 
Fig. 23. Picture diagram - -Sources of Indian History: 


tdi 
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them at the right place, A diagram should be named 
after the theme which it endeavours to represent. 

(4) The diagram must be artistic catering to aesthetic taste. 
As such, an effective diagram can rarely be drawn free- 
hand. The teacher in making the diagram, should take 
the help of rules, compasses, protractors, stencils etc., 
when needed. A few possibilities for diagramatic repre- 
sentation of topics in Indian history are indicated as ex- 


amples :— 


(i) Sources of Indian History : the sources are repre- 


sented with the help of appropriate symbols, illus- 
trating the peculiar characteristics of each, and India 
may |be put in the centre asa circle. Each source 
illuminating a part of it according to its relative im- 
portance. 


Gi) Any of the important battles of Indian history, for 


example, the battles of Panipat, of Plassey and the 
like can be given diagrammatic representation, utilis- 
ing appropriate symbols to represent the geography of 
the battle-field concerned and for the different divi- 
sions of the army of the opposing sides, their location 
and plan of attack. 


(sii) The important administrative systems, as for ex- 


ample; the Maurya administration, Administration 
under Akbar, Sher Shah’s administration, Adminis- 
tration of Sivaji, British Administration etc. The 
different departments can be represented with appro- 
priate symbols and the relationships indicated. 


(iv) Causes of any war.—The sepoy war may be taken as 


an example, where the causes may be represented 
with appropriate symbols and the result of the war 
may be represented at the centre with the help of the 
same method. 

Comparison and contrast between two religions, e.g. 
Jainism and Buddhism. The propagators may be 
made to sit one adjacent to the other on two piles of 
pricks each representing the religious principles oa 


. 
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which they agree ; in between the two piles, may be 
placed a number of bricks, symbolising the principles 
in which they differ. Chaitanya, Kavir and Nanak 
may also be treated in the same fashion. 

MAHAVIR BUDDHA 


TAPASYA | SA KNOWLEDGE  - 
_TIRTHANKARAS  NOCASTESYSTEM JBODHISATVAS -— 
| TRIRATNA  REBIRTH AND | ASHT MARGA 

| KARMA —— Te 
| SOULIN ALL | STRIVING FOR | SOUL INANIMATE 
HIGHER CHAR- | 
ACTER 7 fae 
NO BELIEF IN GOD | NIRVANA |. SILENT ON GOD: 
NO MISSIONARIES | NO XAJINA AND. —. MISSIONARIES 


Fig. 24. Pictorial Chart-- Jainism Vs. Buddism. 


(vi) The reign of any of the important rulers ; e.g. Akbar ; 
his conquests, administrative reforms, educational re- 
forms, promulgation of the Din Ilahi, policy towards 
the Hindus, encouragements to men of worth, can. all 
be represented by appropriate symbols. In short, 
there is hardly any topie which is not capable of be- 
ing represented by diagrams, more abstract or less 
abstract. In drawing diagrams the teacher should 
constantly be asking himself, is it worth it 2 Will 
the diagram be sufficiently effective 2 

Classification Charts 


Broadly speaking, the name chart could be applied to all the 
different kinds of symbolic representations discussed under the 


title of maps and graphs. But “classification chart” is the name 
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given toa particular kind of the presentation of data. The main 
line of approach taken in classification charts is explanation by 
analysis; a complex unit is sub-divided into its component sub- 
units and their mutual relationship indicated. There may be 
three types of classification charts. 


Table Chart 


With the help of proper heads, the data is represented in a 
tabular form so that a lot of information can be had ata single 
glance and comparison and contrast between them may be faci- 
litated. The Railway Time Table is a good example of this form 
of representation, where the movements of trains are analysed 
under such heads as the name or number of the train, the sta- 
tions through which it runs, the time of arrival and the time of 
departure from them etc. It may be noted that this type of re- 
presentation relies more upon language than upon symbols. 

History offers great scope for such representation. The 
following few examples are given from Indian history :— 

(1) The great battles of Indian history, the battle of Tirawri, 
Panipat and Plassey may be analysed under the heads— 
the name of the battle, year in which fought, the parties 
involved, the result and the significance in Indian 
history- 

(2) The great rulers of India :— 

(a) Hindu period. 
(b) Muslim period. 
(c) British period. 

(3) Dynasties ruling in Delhi. 

(4) Sourees of Indian history. 

(5) Important sessions of the Indian National Congress. 

(6) Great events in the history of Indian independence. 

(7) The Important Indian languages. 


(8) The great monuments in India. 


(9) Important books in different Indian languages. 


Table charts are of greater use jn senior classes. For the 


junior, they are too complex. 
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FIRST SIKH 


1800 


1809-1810 TREATY OF AMRITSAR 


1820 


1830 


1839-1840 DEATH OF RANJIT SINGH 


1845 OUTBREAK OF SIKH WAR 
1846 END oF WAR 


1850 
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| WAR- -(1845-46) 


| 
^ | DEATH OF | 
RANJIT SINGH 


(1839 a. D.) i 
| 
" | 


WEAK SUCCES: ARMY OUT OF CONTROL 


| 


Li 
FIRST SIKH WAR 
| (WrTH E. I. COMPANY) 
| (1845—46) 
D 
| SIKH ARMY DEFEATED 
^ ] 
y DALIP SINGH BRITISH RESIDENT JULLUNDUR DOAB 
MADE KING AT LAHORE CEDED 
| | RUPEES ONE AND 
| HALF CRORE 
| FINED 


E 
COUNCIL OF H ENGLISH ARMY KEPT KASHMIR SOLD TO 
REGENCY AT LAHORE GULAB SINGH 
SET UP 
e DI 
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Geneological Chart 


The basis of the chart is an analogy with tree. This kind of 
chart is specially utilised for showing growth and development. 
The trunk of the tree in such charts, is represented by a single 
line, rectangle, circle or any other symbol, and the various changes 
or developments are shown as branches, every branch may have 
again their own off-shoots. This method of representation is 
traditionally utilised in history for representing geneologies—the 
blood relationships between the members of the same line are 
summarised and expressed with the help of visualsymbols. Gen- 
eological charts can be utilised in representing any topic involving 
growth and development. Most of the topics in history fal! under 
the above category and may thus be handled with the help of 
geneological charts. A few examples are given below :— 

(a) The causes of the Sepoy War. 


(b) Result of Dalhousie's policy of annex 
(c) Effects of World War II. 
(d) The reign of Akbar. 


ation. 


(e) Effects of geography. 

These charts are very helpful in summarising historical topics. 
They should be utilised in the history note-books of the pupils. 
Blackboard sketches of such charts are also very helpful. 

Flew Chart 


These charts are intended to present organisational elements 
and their functio; 


and their mutual relationships 

iate symbols. A few examples from 

for clarification :— 

(1) The Constitution of India, both Central and Provincial 
1905, 1919, 1936 and 1950. 


are indicated by appropr 
Indian history are given 


(2) The organisation of the Permanent Settlement, the rela- 
tionship between the Governmer:t, Zamindars, tenants 
etc. ` 


->a 
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(3) Constitution of the Congress. 
(4) Government of Chandra Gupta Maurya. 
(5) Government of Sivaji. 


Posters 
Though posters are usually pictures of people and objects 


they are discussed under the section because in many cases they 
representation of ideas. Though meant 
they caa be utilised for furthering edu- 
ages of poster type representation are 


are indirect and symbolic 
for commercial purposes, 
cationalends. The advant; 
the following :— 


Fig. 26. Poster. 


(1) It gives a very stirring and forceful representation of the 
idea concerned. As such, it can immediately captivate 
attention. 

Tt concentrates upon a Central idea and thus has a unity 
of purpose inherent in it. Posters should be well uvi- 
lised in the teaching of history. In the study of local 
history they are most helpful. "Through the posters, the 
pupils may know alotabout the local industries, fairs, 
religious temples end other places of interest. Posters 
issued to tourists, describing and illustrating the natural 
beauties of certain places, for example, Kashmir, can be 
utilised in the teaching of history. The teacher should 
be resourceful and should be looking forward for these 
materials and to correlate them with his history lesson. 
He may prepare visual aids in the form of posters to 
captivate the interest of the class and illustrate curtain 


(2) 
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points in reference to his lesson. A few examples are 


given for further clarification :— 

(2) An imaginary poster showing the advantages of per- 
manent settlements, supposed to be issued by the 
landlords. 

(ii) An imaginary poster showing the benefits of British 
rule in India, supposed to be issued by the British 
Government. ` 

(iit) A poster showing the strong points of Asoka’s Law of 
Piety or of Din Ilahi. 

(tv) A poster issued for the Exhibition of Indian Art. 

(v) A poster issued in connection with the Indian trans- 
port system or Agricultural system indicating the 
history of its development. 

(vt) A poster issued to the voters by a candidate seeking 
election in the provincial or Central Legislative, indi- 
cating the relationship between his vote and t 
ministration, 
(vii) A poster issued to develo 
social evils in India, 
(viii) A poster to indicate th, 
(tz) An imaginary poster, 
land during the Go 
Hastings. : 
Posters can be best utilised in preparing the mind of the class 
for the lesson. 
Flash Cards 


In this the 
which can be co 


he ad- 
p publie opinion against. 
e glories of Timorite civilisation. 


calling for the highest bidder of 
vernor Generalship of Warren 


material to be 


aids. For example 


x rst and then the- 3 
ted on it, one after the other as flash a > projee- 


" 


CHAPTER VII 


Auditory Aids 


Auditory Aids in the Teaching of History 


So long we have been concerned with aids whose appeals were 
mostly visual. But ear is a very important organ for learning 
purposes. Even in the use of the visual aids, ear may hardly be 
neglected ; in most cases there should be explanations by the 
teacher and in case of sound pictures there is a combined appeal 
both to the visual and the auditory senses. Eow, we would be 
‘discussing a group of aids whose appeals are mostly auditory. 
For all practical purposes in regard to the Indian schools, we may 
confine our discussions in this section to Radios and Records. 
Radios 


Radios are becoming increasingly popular so much so that 


they may be regarded as indispensable necessities of civilised life. 
Though originally devised for entertainment purposes, radios are 


now being widely utilised for education. The advantages of 
the radio are : 
(1) It has already acquired popularity. 


(2) It can bring experts to the field of teaching, the benefits 


of whose instructions would have been otherwise limited 
_ only to a few. 


(3) The pupils have better regard for radio broadcast than 

for class teaching. 

` (4) Radio can transcend limitation of distance and may en- 
able the pupils to hear personalities making history 
through their speeches. 

(5) Radio can bring a sense of participation on the part of 
the pupils—the description may be so vivid or the 
'address so moving, that the pupils may feel themselves 
as actual members participating in the action: 


(6) Radio can make an emotional appeal, it bun endi to the 
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tations too :— 
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listener all the emotional overtones of the subject matter 


of the broadcast. 

(7) Radio is suited to group instruction—distance and Bu 
berare no consideration to it. Any number of pupils, 
scattered all over the world may at the same time listen 
to the same broadcast, 


(8) It is inexpensive. 


compared to the teacher, 


While using the radio, . one should be conscious of its limi- 
(1) The auditory image can ia no way 
visualone. From this point of view the lesson by the 
teacher has a greater advantage, To minimise this draw- 
back, the radio lessons should be as clear and as vivid 
as possible—the pupils should be able to visualise in 
their mind what they hear. Tt may be pointed out in 
this: connection that even listening experiences can be 
?t—diffieult words and ideas 
s of the audience, make listen- 


The broadcaster Should parti- 
eularly be conscious of this gripfall. 


(2) To be Successful, a lesson 


be supplemented bya 


It is a one Way traffic. The 


er can change his lesson plan 
demands of the class, AJ] difficulties 
t of the pupils, ‘should there- 
The broadeas- 
level of the Pupils for the 

purpose, 
(3) It id not wit 


hin the contro 
to have a þh 


` 
l of the teacher, it is difficult 
Toadcast acco E 


rding to the needs of the lesson 


| 
| 


| 


| 
T 

: 
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and the timings of the school. The school has to adjust 
itself to the timings of the broadcast. 
(4) Though not very expensive, every Indian school is not 
yet rich enough to purchase sufficient number of receiv- 
ing sets to meet its requirement. 


Different kinds of Radio Programmes 


I. The School Broadcasts. They are specifically addressed 
to the school, either to the teacher or to the pupils. Broadcast- 
ing is also done during school hours. History offers a very rich 
tield for such broadcasts. The following points should be consid- 
ered in selecting and organising the school broadcast : 

(1) ‘Lhe subjects selected should be more or less of general 
interest, having a general appeal both fromthe point of 
view of the subject, as well as from that of the pupils. 

(2) They should have some emotional effect. 

(3) The subject should be such as to require expert know- 
ledge and expert exposition. 

(4) Though taking a general line in the selection and the ex- 
position of the topic, it is not possible to make a broad- 
cast suitable to all the pupils in the schools. 

At least three broad divisions should be made of the expec- 
ted audience : (a) Primary classes (I—IV); (b) First four classes 
in a secondary school (V—VIII), the period of later childhood, 
(c) The Matriculation or the Higher Secondary classes (IX—X > 
or XI) the period of adolescence. It is essential that the topic 
selected should neither be too easy nor too difficult for the grade. 
A few suggestions of topics for broadcasts are given from Indian 
History. 

(a) Primary Classes 


(1) My visit to Mohenjodro. 

(2) The story of Rama and Sita. 

(3) The fight between the Pandavas and the Kauravas. 
(4) The story of Buddha. 

(5) Asoka—Ruler and a Monk. x 

(6) The Court of Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya. 
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(b) 


(c) 
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(7) Hiuen Tsang the traveller, 

(8) Alauddin and Padmini. 

(9) Sanjukta and Prithviraj. 
(10) The story of Taj Mahal. 

(11) The story of Tan Sen the Musician. 

(12) Rani Lakshmi Bai of Jhansi. 

(13) Mahatma Gandhi. 

(14) Jawahar Lal. 

(15) Guru Nanak. 

(16) Sivaji. 


Middle Classes 


(1) How they lived during the Vedic period, 
(2) The invasion of Alexander, 
(3) The University of Nalanda. 
(4) The Elora and the Ajanta Caves, 
(5) The Red Fort in Delhi. 
(6) Visit to Fatehpur Sikri. 
- (7) Akbar, the nation builder. 
(8) The Battle of Plassey. 
(9) The First Battle of Panipat. 
(10) The Sepoy War. 
(11) Our struggle for independence, 


Matric or Higher Secondary Classes 


(1) Sources of Indian history, 
(2) The later developments of Buddhism, 


Mahayanism and 
Tantrikism, 

(3) Colonial and cultural expansion during the Hindu period 
(4) Architecture ànd seu 


during the Musli 
(6) Indian Civilisation during the Gu 
(7) Life in India during the period o 
(8) The development of the educat 


m period, 

pta period, 

f Indo-Muslim contact. 

ional system during the 
r, 


ic anq cultural Jig uri I 
Period! ral life airing the Mugha 


A 
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(10) Social, economie and cultural devclcpment during the 
British period. 

(11) The Reforms of 1919. 

(12) The Constitution of 1934. 

(13) The present Constitution of India. 


The above are only a few suggestions; they can be multi- 
plied to any length. 
Historical dramas in school broadcasts 


Broadcasted historical dramas may sometimes enliven the 
school broadcast programme. As such if dramas could secure the 
services of experts, they become very interesting. Ifthe script 
for such dramas is written in consideration of the needs of a 
lesson, it can be a very powerful force in education. Such dramas 
should usually be short ones, likely to be finished within a school 
period, 

To take advantage of the dramatic element in the teaching 
situation, broadcasts may be given in the form of dialogues. This 
technique makes the teaching situation more realistic. 

II, The Light Programme. They consist of music, dramas, 
comics and the like. Whenever a historical drama is selected the 
teacher should encourage -the pupils to hear it. As the timing is 
not usually suited to school hours, the teacher cannot make 
direct arrangements for the pupils to hear it. 

III. Broadcast. Arrangements are made to broadcast im- 
portant speeches and declarations of important personalities on 
important occasions. Most of them make history. Whenever 
they fall within school hours arrangements should be made for 
the pupils tolisten to them, even though they are not directly 
connected with the school curriculum. Listening to such broad- 
casts may give insight ‘into the nature and methods of History 
and will kindle general interest i historical topies. While select- 
ing the topics for listening through the radio,-the teacher may do 
well to remember the following points :— 


(1) The broadcast/nust be significant to the efady of is 


subject Unete i 


(2) -It must be authentic and true in details. 


bw 
' Lr 
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(3) It must have a unity inits theme—it must deal with a 
whole topic. 


(4) It must be suited to the grade level. 3 


(5) It is desirable that the person broadcasting should be a 
man of established reputation in the field. 


(5) The broadcast should not take too many points for pre- 
sentation. 


The following contributes to the success ofthe broadcast 


as 
à teaching device :— 


(1) As far as possible the pupils should listen to the broad- 
cast, sitting in their own class-rooms, 


A class is a 
manageable group 


; it must be pointed out that there are 
interactions between the group monkers when they are 
sitting silently and attending to things of common inter- 
est. The class with the teacher, makes the normal 
teaching atmosphere, Again for the proper understand- 
ing and utilisation of the broadcast it may have to be 
ended by pictures, maps, sketches, and other illustrative 


materials ; 
rade basis, Besides, large 
ng purpose, be- 


al to the auditoriums. 
ngements for all to hear 


tson broadcasting, so that he 
the broadcast with his class 
self and the class for it. 
himself with all necessary 
deast and the topie to be 
Y Suggest any improvement 
D er all questi j ils 
In regard to it. ET apa 


S 


(4) The mind set of the pupils should be specially prepared 
for receiving the broadcast. An atmosphere of interest, 
curiosity and expectancy should be created. The pupils 
may read round about the broadcast, to make the under- 
standing OF it easier and to find greater interest in it. 
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(5) When needed, the broadcast should be supplemented 
with other aids. 


(6) The action in the broadeast should neither be too rapid 


nor too slow. It should also be of the right length for 
the listening group, 

(7) The sound effect should be adequate. 

(8) There need not be too many radio pregrammes ; avoid 
the danger of selecting ineffective ones and destroying 
the morality of the medium of instruction. 

(9) It may summarise the main points to fix them in the 
students’ mind. 

(10) Follow the broadcast with discussions. The broadcast 
may be used as a kind of assignment for further study. 

(11) The broadeast should make both an intellectual as well 
as an emotional appeal. 


(12) After every broadcast, try to ascertain the opinion of 
the pupils about it, and send your suggestion to the 
broadcasting authorities. 


Phonograph records in the teaching of history 


Though radios are pushing back phonograph records from the 
field, yet they are not expected to die out because of certain 
special advantages of their own. Broadly speaking, phonograph 
records have most of the values attributed to radios ; only they 
lack the atmosphere of reality produced by the radio. The 
special advantages of the phonograph records are the followin 


1 (1) They may more easily be adapted to the teac 

i A ation. The teacher may have records exactly 
as long as he wants them. Thus a record ca 

the psychologifal_ moment when it is most, 

| when it vill'be most effective in the lesson. il 


»! & 


g:— 
hing situ. 
when and 
'. be used at 
needed and 
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(2) In case of necessity, the record can be played more than 
once. As such, it can impress an idea very thoroughly 
upon the pupils and is capable of being used in more than 
one teaching situations. If carefully handled, a record 
is expected to last for at least 50 play backs. 


(3) The teacher knows the exact contents of the record and 
is definite about the educational use to which it can be 
put. 

(4) Unfortunately records are not as yet made in this coun- 
try to fitin with history teaching in our schools. But 
this is a field which requires to be explored. Teacher 


and business people should get together for the produc- 
tion of récords for history teaching. 


————— 


